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of the Communications Act of 1934 by providing time for public 
service messages warning viewers of potentially harmful effects of 
viewing televised violence. Appended are studies dealing with (1) the 
influence of television on sexist attitudes, viewer conceptions of 
reality as related to demographic variables and viewing time, and the 
political response to efforts to reduce exploitive content; and (2) 
the role of fantasy in the response to television. A list of Journal 
of Communication articles on sex and violence in the mass media along 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
^ . Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, JDC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a,m., in room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Staff present: Mary Louise Westmoreland, chief counsel; Eva 
Carney, counsel; Tracy McGee, chief clerk 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON, ARLEN SPECTER, A U,S, SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. The Juvenile Justice Subcommittee hearing 
will begin. This morning— if I may have everyone's attention, 
except the attention of the children, they need not pay attention, 
[Laughter.] 

The hearing this morning of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
is on the topic of alleged media violence as it may affect children. 
This hearing follows a long line of hearings which have been held 
by this subcommittee on a variety of related topics. 

We have not taken up the question of media violence in the 
course of the past 3% years because of our concern about the first 
amendment rights and the aspect of chilling those rights and so 
.forth, but finally, we have decided that we ought to take it up in a 
more deliberate way during the recess period when we could study 
it at a little greater length, * ° 

In 1982, the National Mental Health Institute study of all the lit- 
erature which has explored the alleged connection between the 
viewing ot media violence and aggressive and violent behavior in 
children concluded that there was a connection, and that a connec- 
tion had, indeed, been 4 documented between media violence and ag- 
gression in children. 

In September 1984, the Attorney General's Task Force on Family 
Violence concluded that, "the evidence is becoming overwhelming 
that just as. witnessing violence in the home may contribute to 
normal adults and children learning and acting out violent behav- 
ior, violence on TV and movies may lead to the same result/' 

The task force further said that their networks and their affili- 
ates and cable stations have, "m^jor responsibility for reducing afid 
controlling the amount of violence shown on television," 
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Tljis is obviously a very complicated subject and it is well accept- 
ed that, television and movies have enormous influence in molding 
the ideas of individuals and in motivating and in triggering a cer- 
tain behavior pattern, and following the Attorney Generals task 
force report in September of this year, it seemed to this subcommit- 
tee that we ought to be taking a look at this issue, and we are 
going to be doing so today. 

We would like, to call, first off, Ms. Mary Ann Banta, who is a 
teacheflsat the University of the .District of Columbia Early Child-, 
hood and Learning Center, and she is accompanied here by a 
number of her students. Ms. Banta, you have suggested that two of 
your students come forward to give us some ideas as to their own 
sense of this subject. They are 5 and of tender years, obviously, but 
if you would ask those two ycung ladies to come forward. It is dan- 
gerous to call atiyone a girl, however young. 

We are pleased and honored to have with us today the famous 
Captain Kangaroo, Mr. Bob Keeshan. If you would step forward, 
Captain Keeshan, we would appreciate that. You have some very 
pronounced views on this subject garnered from his experience on 
television and also from his work and experience generally. 

Ms. Banta, I understand that you teach 3 to 6 years olds at the 
University of the District of Columbia Early Childhood and Learn- 
ing Centep and have had substantial insights from what you have 
observed the childien react to from what they have seen on televi- 
sion, *s 

Without any further introduction, let me thank you for being 
here and tell you that your full statement will be made a part of 
the record and we look forward to your testimony, 

STATEMENT OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF MARY ANN BANTA, 
TEACHER, UNIVERSITY OF THE^ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EARLY CHILDHOOD LEARNING CENTER, ACCOMPANIED BY 
HER STUDENTS, WASHINGTON, DC; AND ROBERT J. KEESHAN, 
"CAPTAIN KANGAROO," NEW YORK, NY 

Ms, Banta. Thank you, Senator. I am happy to be here this 
morning, and I am sure the children are happy to be here with me. 

The relationship between violence on television and aggressive or 
violent behavior of children who watch television has been long de- 
bated. Perhaps it is long debated because of how the topic is 
phrased and who is doing the talking. ^ 

To date, it has been mainly carried on by researchers, by prestig- 
ious scholars who have read the resea.ch and by the broadcast in- 
dustry. I am here to share my experience as a teacher who spent 
the last 20 years, up to 5 days a week, 8 hours a da& with young 
children, and the debate has been carried on on the level that is 
not really where tne children are. I have the advantage of listening 
to the children, listening to them for long periods of time. 

Before we really start the discussion, though, you really have to 
look at the scope of the problem; 213 billion hours were spent 
watching television, 65 percent 0" our people cannot even remem- 
ber time before television, By the time the average child enters 
kindergarten, they have watched enough television to hav^ a B.A. 
degree. They have a B.A. 3egree in television before they even start 
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school, 3nd Saturday morning television is the most \iolent time. 
Researchers tell us that over 75 percent of what we I. now is associ 
ated with what we have seen. 

Now, I am here to tell you that my children are not violent and 
they are not even terribly agressive, but I cannot say the same 
about the uninvited and unenrolled characters who shuw \ip in my 
classroom. The list includes "Bat Man," "Spiderman," "Wonder 
Woman," "Superman," "Kung Fu," ."Evil ^Revil," "The Duke 
Boys,;' "The Hulk," "The Smurfs," "Mr. T," "He-Man," and "Aqua 
D,0g." They are not necessarily lacking in aggressiveness and non- 
-violence, c 

You have to understand this about children. An essential tool of* 
their learning is imitating behavior of those around them. They 
learn by imitation and they practice v their imitation in their play. 
Imitation and play are essential to their development. 

It is through their play that the assortment of television charac- 
ters invade my classroom and ever} other classroom where chil- 
dren are free to play. It is because of the nature of these characters 
who populate children's television that the children's play can 
-become aggressive and even violent, and then I, as kind of an inno- 
cent bystander, become a victim of that violence. Consequently, a 
part of my teaching time is spent combating the unnatural aggres- 
sivehess in my children's play. 

There are those who bay that children are naturally aggressive. 
Of course, they are. They imitate our behavior. The difference be- 
tween the behavior of that kind of agressiveness and now is that it 
is now being reenforced by the visual image of television over,^nd 
over, and over again. ' 

As a result pf "Bat Man," I had to deal with Pow! Bam! The re- 
ceiver of those imaginary hits that were not imaginary did not 
really think that they were imaginary. Young children have been 
well known to climb. "Spiderman" had them climbing straight up 
walls. "Wonder Woman" brought equality of the sexes. Little girls 
started spinning around and flying up on and down on imaginary 
foes, again, who might not have been imaginary. "Superpian" had 
people flying. "Kung Fu" had feet flying. My defense, keep your 
feet on the floor. 

"Aqua Dog" is one of my favorites. The children were swimming 
around in imaginary water barking, growling, and snapping at one 
another. "Evil Knevil" in retrospect was not so bad. At least they 
lined up the cars neatly. They built the ramps and they flew the 
cars o\er ti\em. Suddenly solid wooden cars started to disintegrate 
before my eyes. I was wondering what was happening. My team 
teacher told me. It was called "The "Dukes of Hazzard. ' As a 
result of the "Dukes of Hazzard," the driving skills in the block 
cofner disintegrated completely so we had tc introduce things like 
losing your driver s license, impounding cars. I have a whole collec 
tion of little cars in my pocket most of the time. 

So each fall I await with eager anticipation "The New Fall 
Lineup." What defense tactics am I going to have to plan this year 
to conteract the activities ofc^ur latest heroes? 

But what happens to the cw^dren? As they get order, the habit 
of watching, replicating, and qpitating is well established. The 



problem of adolescent violence is that the violence is real. It is not 
imaginary. 

Researched broadcasters, and Government officials have diffi- 
culty in deciding if children learn behavior from what they view on 
television. The .eachers who carefully observe the behavior over a 
period of years cia see the effects of television on their children. 

Why is it that mothers, teachers, child psychiatrists who actually 
work with children, and some pediatricians can iee the link and 
other people cannot? Perhaps it is because the way the question is 
stated. "Study Links TV Viewing, Agression" or 'Study found on 
evidence that television violence was causally related to the devel- 
opment of aggressive behavior patterns." 

Think about the words: "violence," "aggressive " The words 
evoke strong feelings and they wave red flags* They allow people to 
take stands which sound relatively reasonable. The words move 
infirthe theater where the television industry is most comfortable, 
body counts, crisis, disaster, horror, murder, and mayhem. Just as 
the television industry chooses to emphasize aggression, violence, 
and action /adventure, they have also centered on this in the re^ 
search. The fact is television affects how: we behave. 

While it is relatively easy for me to chronicle the characters who 
have a negative impact, it is muql^ much more difficult to point 
out the positive things that happen becaube children watch televi 
sion. But believe me they really are there. 

If television does not influence behavior, why are the broadcast- 
ers selling time? How much does the time cost during the Super- 
bowl or Saturday morning?. Why do politicians buy time right 
before afn election? 

I think there afe lots of remedies. My favorite because I am a 
teacher is to help children develop critical viewing skills. Educa- 
tion is a child's first line of defense. Children must^know what tele- 
vision can do and what it cannot do. What it can do to them and 
what they can do back to it. This is best done by television itself. 
The broadcast industry creates problems in my classroom. It cre- 
ate problems for children, parents, and society. These problems 
have to be solved and they have to be solved with the industry's 
active participation. Critical viewing skills are best taught on tele- 
vision. If you cause the problem, please be part pf the solution. 

Obviously, there are lots of other partial solutions to the prob- 
lem. Taken together, they may diminish the negative and accen£u 
ate the positive effects of television, but first, befdre this can 
happen, Ve have got to admit and accept the fact that television 
affects everyone's behavior. Having admitted that, then we can 
productively discuss a national policy.ca television for children. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much» Ms. Banta., 

Could you specify some child's activities which you th'nk were di- 
rectly related to what the child had recently seen on television? 

Ms. Banta. I think the driving is probably the best example. The 
way they see the driving on the "Dukes of Hazzard" and the way 
the cars fly and jump is probably the best example. 

Senator Specter. What do they do to replicate ihat? 

Ms. Banta. They drive like mad. 



Senator Sfecter. Now, you are talking abqut children older than 
5, of course. 

Ms. Banta. Pardon? 
. .Senator Specter. What age bracket are you talking about? 
' Ms. Banta. These are 3-, 4- and 5-year-olds. Thev have cars in 
.their block, corner and they drive them. Before the 'Dukes of Haz- 
zard," they used to build really nice roads and drive the cars on 
the roads. Now, they have the tendency not to build the roads, to ' 
just drive like mad. " • . , 

Senator Specter. How do they drive them? What do yoa mean by 
that? 

Ms. Banta. Little cars. 

Senator Speqter. They drive them with their hands? 

Ms. Banta. Right. Only now t)ie tendency is for the car to leave 
the hand and fly through the air. You can see the disadvantage, 
that is, if* you are on the receiving end of the car. 

Senator Specter. Why c|o you conclude that they are doing that 
because they have seen "Dukes of Hazzard"? ^ 

Ms. Banta. Because the driving has changed since the "Dukes of 
Hazzard", and it was noticeable. I did not watch the "Dukes of 
Hazzard" when it first started, and I noticed a change aji^ asked 
what is happening. 

Senator Specter. Do the children ever mention "Dukes of Haz- 
zard"? 

Ms. Banta. Many times, yes, because you see another thing is 
that these* characters come to school in another way. They come to 
school on their lunch boxes. There' are pictures of these characters 
on their lunch boxes. So obviously, when they come in in the morn- 
ing, they come with the character. At lunch time the character 
shows up again on their lunch box. 

Senator Specter. Give me an example of a character on a lunch 
box. . . 

Ms. Banta. Again, the "Dukes of Hazzard," "Knight Rider," 
"He-Man." 4 < 

Senator Specter. And you had said in your testimony that the 
% children kick because you think they have seen "Kung Fu"? 

Ms. Banta. Absolutely, because, you know, there was a special 
kind of kick that "Kung Fu" had. It i9 not a natural give them a 
good ki$k. 

Senator Specter. I ask you these questions in some detail, Ms. 
Banta, because there are controversies as what actually causes 
behavior *nd whether, seeing this on television actually is a trigger- 
ing factor, and you conclude that it is? 

Ms. Banta. Absolutely. 

Senator Specteh. What other illustrations come to your mind 
where something has appeared on television and the child may act 
out in that specific way? 

Ms. Banta. Let me give you a positive example. 

Senator Specter. Fine. 

Ms. Banta. I came in one morning and the children were talking 
about and making monsters. Now, monsters are usually negative. 
They usually imitate them in a disruptive kind of way, and this 
was terribly positive. 



I asked them what they were doing. They, said they had s£erf 
"Star Wars" 'and the ".Empire Strikes,. Back" on television. They 
had not Lknew it was not on. It was still in the theaters. \ 

I asked one of the other teachers, and she said they had aired a* 
program the night before that showed how the characters Were 
made, how the monsters— the children's interpretation— how the 
monsters were made. * 

They were so very,- very interested in that that they copied th£* 
things that were made and hxw they were made and they talked 
about monsters in a way that I had not heard before. So as a direct 
result of what they had seen, they carried that over into the class- 
room, into what I concluded to be a very positive kind of way. So 
there was a direct link. , 

And the interesting part about it was that not all of the children 
had seen the program. It only takes a few children to see some- 
thing on television for them action or what they had seen to infil- 
trate to all of the otKer children. 

Senator Specter. So when only a few of the children have seen 
it, you are saggesting that they pass it on to the other children 
either by word of mouth or by example? 

• Ms. Banta. Yes, which makes it very difficult for the par nt who 
is effectively regulating television. At 8 in the mottling, I can tell 
who saw what program. By 10, the information has passed around. 

Senator Specter. You talk about the positive benefits of televi- 
sion as well as the negative aspects of television. Could you expand 
just a bit more on what you have seen positive from television that 
has been brought to your attention from your students? 

Ms. Banta! It is very difficult, and jhwillagree with the research- 
ers on this, to know what is exactly' the effect of television and 
what is the effect of real-life experiences. Our children are tremen 
dously familiar with with all of the characters of this year's elec- 
tion. They know them, not because they have,seen them, but be- 
cause they have met them on television. 

They know who these people are, and 1 think that's important. 
Most of the people in public life now are people young children 
know and can talk about with some degree of interest in education. 

Senator Specter .^Rnd they have an awareness of the specific per- 
sonalities of the Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates? 

Ms. Banta. Yes. 

• Senator Specter. Do they gd so far, and I am not asking you 
what their opinions are, but do they go so far as to, have opinions 
about the candidates? *' 

Ms. Banta. Absolutely. In fact, if I were running for office in 10 
years, I would start with this crowd. 

Senator Specter. Vou would not clabsify the debates as children's 
programs, or would ybk? 

Ms. Banta. Well, I will tell you that we have had long discus- 
sions about the Presidential debates. The children were very inter- 
ested in it. 

Senator Specter. They, wjatched them and followed the action 
generally? 

Ms. Banta. They were on a little late, but most of the children 
came in and said that they had seen parts of it or at least -again, 
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itHTthe difference of seeing it reaHy and then seeing the newsclips, 
but yes. y * 

And I tmnk that is where there is*a difference. I see television as 
a wonderful source of information for young childrefi^and it really 
is because you have to bear in mind, my children cannot cttfid, not 
because there ife any problem with them, it is just that it takes a 
while to learn* 

So they cannot pick up a book* and get information. Apart from 
their parqj)t$, television is their major source of information. 

Senator Specter. You have brought your entire class here. You 
have about 20 students here? ' " 

• Ms. Banta. .Yes. > ; 

S.enator Specter. And you have said that there are a couple of 
your children, Courtney x and Crystal Snoudten, who are o-ye&r-old 
twins, who have expressed themselves on some of their own televi- t 
sion and movie viewing habits, * . 

Now, I am reluctant to put aifyone on the spot but more so to 
put 5-year olds on the spot, but I just hdd a word or two, Captain 
Kapgaroo and I have with Cotfrtney and Crystal Snowden. . ' 

Crystal, would you feel* comfortable enough in telling us wnat 
you watch on television? „ 

Crystal. Yes. 

Senator Specter. "What do you watch on television, young lady? 
* Crystal. The Dukes of Hazzard. 
Senator Specter. How do' you like it? 
Crystal. Fine. 

Senator Specter. What do you find interesting about the Dukes 
of Hazzard? 
Crystal. They jump. 

Senator Specter. They jump, with their cars, you nlean? 
Crystal. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What else do you find interesting about the 
Dukes of Hazzard besides their jumping with their cars? 
Crystal. They chasp. 

Senator Specter. They jump and they chase. .Anything else that 
ydu like about Dukes of Hazzard? 5 
Crystal. And they find stuff. 
Senator Specter. What kind of stuff do they find? 
Crystal. About pape'rs 

Senator Specter. What kind of papers do they find? 
Crystal. Stuff that they write. 

Senator Specter. Crystal, when you see this on television, what 
do you think about it. Does that make you do anything like you 
see on- television? 

Crystal. Yes. * 

Senator Specter. You think it dees. What sorts of things do you 
do that you see on television? 

Crystal. Sometimes we play when the Dukes of Hazzard come 
on. 

Senator "Specter. You play like the Dukes of Hazzard do. Do you 
jump and chase like you see '»n the Dukes of Hazzard? 
Crystal. Yes. 1 

Senator Specter. What do you do that with? Your cars, with 
your model- cars? 
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Crystal, We do that on our grandma's sofa. 

Ms. Banta. That is where you are watching television. 

Senator Specter. Do you learn things from television, Crystal? 
Do you think television helps you out to learn things? 
• Crystal. Yes. * i 

Senator Spjecter. Can you think of any things that you learn on 
television that you would like to tell us about? > 

Crystal. Yes. * 

Senator Specter. Like what? • ' 

Crystal- I do the 20-minute workout. [Laughter.] 
Senator Specter. You learn from television how to workout. You 
do exercise? Is that how you keep your slim young figure? (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Courtney, we db not want to leave you out, young lady. Do you 
watch television very much, Courtney? 
Courtney. Yes. ■ *• ^ 

Senator Specter. What programs do you watch? 
Courtney. Pryor's Place. 
Senator Specter. What do you see on that show? 
Courtney. Pryor's.home. 

Senator Spectkr. What sorts of things do you learn from watch- 
ing television. 

Courtney. Do not go to school [Laughter.] 

Senator Specter. Do you learn some good things from watching 
television? 

Courtney. No. * 

Senator Specter. Do you talk to your classmates— you are here 
today with Ms. Banta and about 20 of your classmates from the 
school room. Do you talk to your classmates about what you see on 
television? * 

Courtney. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Most everybody in your class spends time 
watching television? 
Courtney. No. 

Senator Specter. Some do not? 
Courtney. Some. 

Senator Specter. About how many hoars a day do you watch tel 
evision, Courtney? 
Courtney. I do n6t know. 

Senator SphIcter. Crystal, how many hours a day does Courtney 
watch television? 
Crystal. Twenty. [Laughter.] 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much,* Courtney and Crystal. 
You are really, very nice to tell us about your activities. We do not 
want to press you unduly on that. That is very interesting. 

I would like to welcome Mr. Bob Keeshan who has gained nation- 
al and international fame as Captain Kangaroo. Mr. Keeshan has 
had an extraordinary career on television. He started off with Bob 
Smith on the Ho^vdy Dowdy program, and from that association 
was born Clara Bell the Clown, a role that Mr. Keeshan played for 
some 5 years, and then he perfected Corny the Clown, and in 1955, 
Mr. Keeshan created Captain Kangaroo, and has been a very major 
participant for children s Revision now for almost 30 years. 
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We welcome you here, Mr. Keeshan. We look forward to your 
testimony and your own insights as to the impact of television on 
children. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. KEESHAN, "CAPTAIN KANGAROO," 
* NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Keeshan. Thank you very niuch, Senator. I am. delighted to 
have this opportunity and be with you today. I neveV thought I 
would feel too old to testify before a Senate committee but I do this 
morning, and it is a very difficult act to follow. Out of the mouths 
of babes, and I think that certainly is confirmed this morning. 

The most basic undertaking of any society is the nurturing of its 
young. This springs from the instinct for survival, the strong in- 
stinct in the individual and a strong instinct in society. A society 
which intelligently attends to the nurturing of its young has a 
promising future. The society which fails in this basic task will 
spend its resources restraining Its misfits and building detention 
centers to warehouse its failures. 

To be successful in the nurturing process, society must be con- 
cerned about the many^influences affecting the development of its 
young. The familj, our primary unit for nurturing, must have the 
support of the total of society if it is to perform its task. We must 
provide for the education of the young through the institution 
dedicated to that purpose and we must calculate the effects of 
other segments of societ} on the development of our children. All 
of us in society must weigh how our private actions and our public 
and corporate pojicies affect the youth of the Nation ^nd therefore 
jts future. 

Television ib a great influence on our young people. It provides a 
wide range of experiences. Ikprovides more information for most 
children than the public iibrary. For some children, television pro- 
\ides more information than the schools. Television influences our 
>oung in developing attitudes and is one of the Nation's most pow- 
erful forces in the imparting of values to young people from toddler 
^ to* teen and beyond. , * 

Man> leaders in our society have called upon broadcasters to rec- 
ognize the impact of the total of their programming on the Na- 
tion's youth and to accept responsibility for the effects of their 
products upon our young people. I believe that broadcasters, com- 
mercial and public, network and independent, must appreciate the 
impact of their programming on the Nations young people, and 
♦therefore, on the future of the Republic. x 

Thib is not a responsibility which we assign to broadcasters and,, 
not to others. I believe every segment of our society government, 
indubtr), business, including broadcasters, must be accountable for 
the effects of thqjr actions upon the Nation's young. THe question 
is not whether broadcasters be treated as trustees cf the airwaves 
or as private enterprise in a public business. Everyone of us, indi- 
vidual or corporation, public or private, is subject to the principle 
of accountability. As an automobile manufacturer is held accounta 
ble for the safety of his products so / must a broadcaster be held ac- 
countable for the safety of his products. Children "are" special, and 
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if we are to nurture our young and provide for our future we must 
recognize this special condition which obtains. 

Having said that. I must also say to you that I would be dis- 
tressed if the question of any connection between media violence 
and agression in children was to be addressed simply as a question 
of broadcaster responsibility. It is far from being a simple question. 
The journalist, H.L. Mencken, told us that "to every complex ques- 
tion there is a simple answer, and it is wrong." 

There are many forcer in a child's life determining how televi- 
sion is used by that child. How do we inform parents that each 
child brings a special range of experience to a television program, 
and they may be affected in a quite different way than another 
child, even another child of the same age. We must educate parents 
so that they may realize that values are imparted to a child 
through television viewing and that programs must be as carefully 
selected as real life friends and as carefully screened as other influ- 
ences upon the child. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in^ media violence results from what 
I call the "immunization factor/' A steady diet of television view- 
ing exposes our young people to considerable violence, dramatic vi- 
olence, some of it gratuitous, but much of it appropriate to tHe dra- 
matic portrayal, and real-life violence as in the television news. 
This diet of violence has, in my opinion, created an immunity to 
the horror of violence in a nation of viewers over the last quarter- 
century. 

Our young people whose view of the world is most influenced by 
television viewing may ha".e come to believe that violence is a 
more casual part of life than, jn fact, it actually is and accept vio- 
lence and its effects as apart of our culture. The young child may 
even come to believe that the use of violence is justified in problem 
solving. It's a difficult lesson to unlearn, and we know that many 
never succeed in that "unlearning" process. 

If we have become immune to the horrors of violence, 'if we 
accept vicarious violent experiences, we may come to accept the 
real thing with ease. Our nightmares will then inhabit our days. ' 

I believe that these are proper concerns for an enlightened socie- 
ty. The safety of our children will affect the quality of our future. 
As the psychologist Alberta Seigel has said, ' we have 20 years to 
save civilization, the time it takes to raise a generation." We begin 
the next 20 years with our concern today. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr, Keeshan. With re- 
spect to vour own activities and thj kinds of programs that you put 
on on television, would you describe for us the theme and what you 
sought to accomplish in your own performance over the past 30 
plus years? / 

Mr. Keeshan. We have tried from a writing, production, and a 
performance point of view always to treat the child as an intelli- 
gent human being of potentially good taste to do what we can as 

Queers to cater to that intelligence, to help to develop that good, 
caste. 

Now, that is across a broad spectrum of human development. It 
may have to do with something very specifically related to the cur- 
riculum, something in terms of mathematical skills or literary 
skills or it may have to do with living habits which I believe, par- 
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ticularly with my audience of 3, 4, 5, and 6 years of age is particu- 
larly important. 

These children, as was pointed out by Ms. Banta, are great mod- 
elers of behavior that they encounter in real life and in television. 
In fact, it has been indicated quite clearly tha f children of this age 
have a great deal of difficulty distinguishing between television 
and real life, and therefore, role modeling, we believe on television, 
is extremely important. So the teaching of courtesies and the ac- 
commodation that we* all must le&xn as a well-adjusted human 
being in our society come at this age. They do not come at 18 and 
20 years of age. 

Senator Specter. What is the earliest age that a child watches 
television in your experience? 

Mr. Keeshan. Children are different. 1 do not think it is possible 
really to say a child of 2 should be watching television or may be 
watching television. There are 2-year-olds and there are 2-year-olds, 
and they come with a wide range of experiences and different 
stages of development. So tht chronologic age is always not an indi- 
cator of the child's interest. 

But I know from my experience that we do have children as 
young as lVz years or 14 months watching the program and gain- 
ing something of.it. Of course, obviously, a child of 4 or 5 years of 
age is going to be much more involved in the program and gain a 
great deal more than a child that young. 

Senator Specter. Well, you had started and said that 3, 4, 5, and 
six. I was interested to know, and you would peg it at perhaps as 
early as 14 months some children are able to receive from televi- 
sion messages which are developmental in their own character. 

Mr. Keeshan. I think that many of the scientists who have stud- 
ied this problem have indicated that that is a fact and that mes- 
sages are received very early on by television viewers. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Keeshar^ you say that some of the things 
you trv to do would be to give some training in mathematics. Could 
you illustrate how you have done that when you put your pro- 
grams on? 

Mr. Keeshan. Well, you probably are familiar with my friend 
the bunny rabbit. He certainly is very good at counting carrots. 
Mr. Moose is very good at counting pLigpong balls, and many vari- 
ables on this exercise. I see your young staff smiling behind you 
recalling days when they counted along with bunny rabbit and 
they counted along with Mr. Moose. So those are obvioUs examples. 

We had a series last year, for example, teaching language skills, 
very, very fundamental, very rudimentary. We dealt with the 
Spanish language and certain expressions tfnd terms, using famil- 
iar characters, even characters like Santa Claus and so on, teach- 
ing fundamental language to young people, not so much to teach 
the language or to give them any kind of prcfffciencv in the lan- 
guage, but to make children aware at this age that there are lan- 
guages, different languages spoken in this Nation and in this world 
and that it is important that we be proficient in languages. 

Senator Specter. So you have the languages for language skills 
and you also have the languages for tolerance lines, to understand 
that there are many different line$. 

Mr. Keeshan. Oh t absolutely. 
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Senator Specter. Well, I wanted to start off with the positive 
aspect as to what you have done on your programming before 
asking you for your own judgment as to what you see as negative 
aspects of television, if you see negative aspects? 

Mr. Keeshan. Oh, yes, I think I have been rather vocal in the 
past in asserting that there are negative aspects to it, and f pointed 
out before the difference in children and I think it is very impor- 
tant that we recognize there are differences in children. 

Some children are differently affected by the same television pro- 
gram, and that has to do with the experiences, the personal experi 
ences that they bring to the viewing of a television program. 

An extreme case of that was a woman who told me that her chil- 
dren were not permitted to watch the Donna Reed program. The 
Donna Reed program, if you recall, was rather sanguine, rather 
saccharine almost, the sweet program, nice mommy, nice daddy, 
nice children, and relatively affluent home. 

She was a psychologist. Her children were waiting adoption in a 
home, and they were 12 or 13 years of age. They knew they would 
never be adopted. So when they brought that experience to watch- 
ing this program, they were made aware of all the things of which 
they were deprived, and so through their personal experience, this 
program, of ail programs^led them to aggressive behavior. 

My point is that it is more than broadcaster responsibility, and I 
believe very clearly in broadcaster responsibility to close that circle 
a great responsibility on the part of the parents and others who 
have charge of a child's television viewing because they are the 
ones who best know the child and can best interpret whether the 
child is positively or negatively affected by viewing a particular 
program. 

Senator Specter. I want to come back to the parental aspect in 
just a moment, but I would like to pursue, for just another moment 
or two, the question of negative aspects. You have heard Crystal 
and Courtney talk about Dukes of Hazzard and as they character 
ized it, jumping, chasing, et cetera. ■ 

What is your professional judgment, your evaluation of that kind 
of a show, not picking out Dukes of Hazzard specific°lly but that 
vkind of programming in terms of impact on young children? 

Mr. Keeshan. Well, I think it has to have an impact. I think it 
has to develop attitudes. I think it has a great impact on what I 
refer to as the "immunization factor." I think that children are 
watching violent behavior, watching violence u&ed in the solution 
of problems, and violence is not, something that is used in television 
programs merely by the evil person, by the villian, but it is used 
very often by the good guys. 

The most viewed program in the United States today by juve- 
niles is a program called the A Team. I am not talking about the 
Saturday morning A Team which is an animated version. I am 
talking about the program which was designed for adults in the 
evening. 

I do not think the producers of that program necessarily want 
children to be watching it, but the} are watching, and watching in 
great numbers. 

Now, I can wa^tch that program, not too easily, but I can watch 
that program with tongue in cheek and see the humor with which 
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it is done because I have a developed sense of humor as most 
people above 10 or 12 years of age would have. 

But a child who is 7 or 8 years of age does not have the devel- 
oped sense of humor and is going to walk away with an impression 
of great violence and violence as a very effective and proper way to 
react in situations. At the sandbox age it is difficult to learn to 
solve problems with accommodation which we all must learn even 
tually. 

Those games of cooperation which are so important to the devel 
oping child of 3 and 4 and 5 years of age are as popular as the 
games of aggression today. The games that children play today 
seem to be much more aggressive, and I am sure Ms. Banta, like 
many, many teachers o r oreschool children, has noted a more ag- 
gressive behavior in sd ing problems, and I think that that is 
probably the greatest influence. 

And I think all of us have to be concerned about this period of 
development on the part of the 3 and 4 and 3 year old which is the 
greatest stage of human development. Never again in our lives will 
we develop and learn as much as we do at this age. 

And I think it becomes then necessary for us to unlearn a lot of 
what we have learned. 

. Senator Specter. What time does the A-Team go on? 8 o clock? 
Mr. Keeshan. I think it is 8 or 8:30. 
Crystal. 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Keeshan. 8 o'clock the experts tell me. 
What do you think of Mr. T? *v 
Courtney. I like him. 

Senator Specter. What do you like about Mr. T, Courtney? 
Courtney. The haircut. 

Senator Specter. Courtney, would yau like to have your haircut 
like Mr. T? 

COUPTNEY. No. 

Senator Specter. Anything else you like about the A-Team, 
Courtney? 
Courtney. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Tell us about what you think of that show, if 
you would, please. - 
Courtney. Murdock is crazy. 

Senator Specter. Does that $*nuse you that he is crazy? 
Courtney. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What do you think about that? Would you act 
crazy like he does or would that teach you how not to act? 
Courtney. No. 

Senator Specter. The problem with my question and answer was 
that I violated the rule. I asked you two questions. [Laughter.] 
Would you act like he does when he acts crazy? 
CourtneV. No. 

Senator Specter. So that crazine*s teaches you how not to act? 
Courtney. Right. 

Senator Specter. Crystal, how do you like Mr. T? 
Crystal. I like his driving. 

Senator Specter. What do you like about his driving? 
Crystal. He jumps. 
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Senator Specter. Mr. Keeshan, coming to the issue of parents 
checking programming, and I think at 8 o'clock hopefully, the par- 
ents are in the house and they can regulate what the children see, 
but what do you do with television during the daytime? So many of 
our children are latchkey children, as we have had so many hear- 
ings on, who come home by themselves and they turn on television, 
network and see soaps, and it is practically JiLe opening up some of 
the X-rated magazines. .How do you handle that? 

Mr. Keeshan. I think it is a very great problem, and I think it is 
a problem for parents. I think it is a shame that we do not have 
programs that provide the kind of care that is more than merely 
custodial, and unfortunately so many of our latchkey children 
today, we have latchkey children today becase we do not have pro- 
grams for the children of working mothers. It is a very^great prob- 
lem. 

More than two-thirds of the women of this country who have pre- 
school children are outside the home workforce today, and we cer- 
tainly do need adequate programs because when children are 
merely left with a key around their neck to turn the key in the 
door, unlock the door and come home, what else is there for them 
to do, really, other than watch television. 

Most parents like them in the safety of the borne rather than out 
playing freely in a play area unsupervised under those circum- 
stances, and actually it is not just the children of working parents. 
There are many, many mothers who are in the home in constant 
attendance with the children who find television a .very convenient 
babysitter. 

As long as parents use it as a babysitter rather than selecting 
the programs carefully, we are going to have a misuse of the 
medium. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Keeshan, you put it eloquently in your pre- 
pared statement where you talk about the networks or television 
generally being trustees of the airwaves or participants in a pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

Are the networks under a greater obligation than they assume? 
Or stated more directly, do the networks do the right thing as 
trustees of the airwaves in putting on the programming in the 
afternoon which children have access to which depict in the most 
specific terms adult bedroom behavior? 

Mr. Keeshan. I have always felt that networks and independent 
stations have a greater obligation to supply programming for spe- 
cial audiences of which children certainly are one group. 

Unfortunately, the attitudes toward regulating stations and li- 
censees has changed drastically in the last 5 years. Before this 
present administration, the change began, and as a result, in es- 
sehse, the marketplace operates today in making decisions as to 
what programming is done and what programming is not done 

And when the marketplace is the principal determinant of what 
programming is done, we will never find children well served, be- 
cause they are not an attractive audience for advertisers. Thev do 
not provide the kind of revenue that stations with a limited re- 
source, that is, hours in the day, can more effectively use that lim- 
ited resource for adult programming and therefore provide a great- 
er income for their stockholders. 
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And I think that that is really what has occurred in the last few 
years is that the marketplace policy of our Government has dictat- 
ed a different kind of programming, and therefore, to the neglect of 
young people. 

Senator Specter. The marketplace is a fine determinant for 
many aspects of our society. We try to find ways to express opin- 
ions, but the marketplace hardly applies, as you say, to children 
who are not of age or competency to make selections. The market- 
place requires people to have the competency to make selections. 

Courtney and Crystal, do you watch television in the afternoon? 

Crystal. Yes. - 

Senator Specter. Do you see the soaps? 
Crystal. What? 

Senator Specter. Do ydu see the soapbox operas? Do you see the 
love storied on television, Crystal? 
Courtney. No. 
Crystal. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What do you see, Crystal? 
Crystal. The twins on there. 

Senator Specter. What is it that Crystal says she sees, Ms. 
Banta? 

Ms. Banta. The twins, the ones that live upstairs. 
Senator Specter. Do you see them on television in the afternoon 
when you come home from school? 
Crystal. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Is your mother home, or your father home in 
the afternoon when you come home from school? 
Crystal. My mother. 

Senator Specter. And does she regulate what you see on televi- 
sion? 
Crystal. Yes. 

Senator Specter. OK. That takes care of the soaps for you, Crys- 
tal. [Laughter^ 

Mr. Keeshan* aside from the television networks, and, Ms. Banta, 
I would like your view on this as well, what we now have is cable 
television. And we now have x rated programs on cable television. . 

This subcommittee has held extensive heatings on the subject of 
child abuse, pornograph>, and the effects of pornography on chil- 
dren. We offered som^ legislation which was signed by the Presi- 
dent to tighten up the penalties and take out some of the loopholes. 

But what do we do about the X rated Cable where children come 
home .and can flip on, and it is not like the soaps, it is very differ- 
ent, and here we deal with, though this entire question, some very* 
^ fundamental issues of first amendment freedoms of expression. 

Mr. Keeshan, how do we handle cable television and the X-^ted 
programs which are available for latchke} children who come 
home 3.30 in the afternoon, flip on the channel and see the most 
lurid kinds of'programming? 

Mr. Keeshan. You want me to tell you how to handle it? 

Seftatpr Specter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keeshan. Wow. 

Senator Specter. Well, I am not looking for the final answer but 
your suggestions. 
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Mr. Keeshan. Well, obviously this is a qestioA which is a very 
complex question and which the committee is struggling with and 
many people in this Nation are struggling with. I do not think 
there is an easy answer. 

I would tell i ou that I think it is appropriate and there have 
been suggestions that there be some way of locking out access to 
the cable services. I think that would be helpful for parents wKb . 
want to exercise their responsibility. 

The real problem is getting parents to exercise their responsibil- 
▼ ity,. A lot of parents simply do not They simply say, "Go watch tel- 
evision/' whether it be cable or broadcast television and use it as a 
babysitter, * 

So J think in this particular case it is very much a question of 
^parental responsibility because there are many other influences 
that are almost as accessible to young people that might be nega- 
tive, pornographic materials and the like, and I think parents do 
exercise responsibility with respect to them, and I think they have 
to exercise their responsibility with respect to these., 

Senator Specter. Ms. Banta, what is your sense of the availabil* 
ity of pornographic materials on cable which children might be 
able to see when they come home after school? 

Ms. Banta. Well, I agree with Mr. Keeshan that there needs to 
be locks and that parents have easy access to these, and I think the 
possibility of locking out these needs to be just a bottomline. 

This is something that the cable operators should make available 
to parents as' the bottomline of their subscription, that you 
shouldn't have to pay extra to be able to lock out the things that 
you do not want. * * 

I also think that most of us have grown up assuming that we 
learn to read and think about what we see, but I think we have 
taken television for granted. We have n^t really learned to look at 
and m^ke critical evaluations of what we see on television. 

And when I talk to parents about critical viewing skills their 
first question is what, is that. And I think we have just assumed 
that television lb there and you mindlessly watch it, and I think we 
need to have a very concerted effort to teach adults as well as chil- 
dren, how to be critical viewers, how to really look at something 
and make those value judgments. 

There are a lot of parents who have just truly never thought 
tlbout these things, and there has not been a lot of encouragement 
to get parents to think about television. 

Senator Specter. One fLial question or line of questioning before 
we let you go and we appreciate all your time. Moving beyond the 
parents to the role of Government, and here you face .the tough 
issues of first amendment rights, and by and large, television has 
self policed. The> have taken care^f themselves, established stand 
ards in accordance with our concept of first amendment rights. 

Now, as the first amendment is interpreted, tele\ision has less 
rights than the print media, than the newspapers. There are ways 
for the Government, under the existing cases, to have restraining 
influences on television which you cannot on newspapers. 

But, Mr. Keeshan, let us start with you. Do you believe that 
there i*> any appropriate role for governmental establishment of 
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standards or some government entering into this field or should 
television-be Jeft y to police itself entirely? 

Mr. Kee^han. I think Government has a role to play in this, and 
1 learned as a young child in a grade school civics class that with 
each right that I had there was an accompanying responsibility, 
and I think that is the missing quotient very often, the missing 
factor very often, when we talk about rights. There has t>een an 
enormous amount of talk about rights, and I happen to be a great 
defender of first amendment rights* but I believe that along with 
those rights there are responsibilities, and I think that when the 
Government of the United States through its agency of regulation, 
the Federal Communications Commission, did tell broadcasters 
they had a right to serve the needs of special audiences and then 
leave them alone to regulate within the industry how they best 
served those audiences that was one. 

I, for example, think the networks toda> would be delighted to do 
more in the area of children's television, but they find it very diffi- 
cult today because their licensees, the members of their network 
organization no longer feel compelled to do that, because they have 
been told by the Commission tnat the marketplace can be the de- 
termining factor. 

And you know, they have vague, vague responsibilities to serve 
children. They can look at the community in which they broadcast 
and if they see that another licensee is, in their opinion, serving 
children, they are relieved of any responsibility of doing anything 
themselves. 

But any licensee who is in a marketplace being served by a 
public television station has the opportunity to be relieved of that 
responsibility. And so it is this pressure from .affiliates that makes 
it practically impossible for networks to provide the kind of serv- 
ices that I believe they would provide under the old regulations. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Banta, do you think the Government has 
any role hert considering the constraints of the first amendment 
and our efforts to be free and keep the Government out of the busi- 
ness of newspapers, television? 

Ms. Banta. Well, I think that you have a role that we all have in 
being concerned and caring for our children, and I think that the 
broadcasters' first amendment rights are very privileged and very 
special to me also. 

But I also think that children have rights and they ha^a right 
to information. They have a right to be told that the solution to the 
television problem is not to just turn it off, not to just be regulated 
out of market. 

A lot of money is made off of children products that are sold on 
television. I think children have a right to share in some of the 
benefits of television, and I think we can only turn to you and a£k 
you to help us get those things for our children. 

Senator Specter. Well, thank you very much, Ms. Banta. Thank 
ypu very much, Mr. Keeshan, for your very enlightening testimony. 
Thank you especially, Ms. Banta, for bringing us Crystal and 
Courtney. Thank you. 

I Would like not to call our next panel, Dr. David Pearl, Mr. 
Philip Harding, Dr. John Murray and Dr Jib Fowles. Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen.^Ve very much appreciate your being here. 
. 1 \ 
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We would like to begin with Dr. David Pearl, who is Chief of Be- 
havioral Science Research at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Rockville, alD. Thank you very much, Dr. Pearl, and thpnk 
you for your very .excellent statement which you have submitted,., 
and it will be made* part of the record in full. We would appreci- 
ate your summarizing, leaving the maximum amount of time for 
questions and answers. % € 

STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF DR. DAVID PEARL, 
CHIEF OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES RESEARCH, NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, ROCKVILLE, MD; PHILIP 
HARDING, VICE PRESIDENT, OFFICE 01? SOCIAL AND POLICY 
RESEARCH, CBS/BROADCAST GROUP; DR. JOHN MURRAY, , 
SENIOR SCIENTIST AND DIRECTOR, YOUNG AND FAMILY 
POLICY, THE BOY? TOWN CENTER URBAN PROJECT, BOYS 
TOWN, NE, TESTIFYING ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION; AND DR. JIB FOWLES, PROFESSOR 
OF HUMAN SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES, UNIVERSITY OF 
HOUSTON— CJ.EAR LAKE, HOUSTON, TX 

Dr. Peajil. Tarn pleased to testify before this committee on what 
behavioral science and mental health ^search have learned re- 
garding television's influences on viewer behaviors and function- 
ing, particularly as thesp relate to aggressiveness, violence, and 
antisocial acts. 

I am a psychologist, and as you have indicated, have been'associ- 
ated with the National Institute of Mental Health for some time. 
The institute's research mission is to increase knowledge regarding 
factors and processes which underlie mental and behavioral disor- 
ders or whicji contribute to mental health. 

Studies of the development, determinants, and maintenance of 
behavior have been one major aspect of the NIMH Program. For 
this reason, the Institute provided the setting and support during 
the 1969 to 1971 period for the Surgecm Generals Scientific Adviso- 
rv Committee on Television and Social Behavior which assessed at 
that time the relationship of television watching to the aggressive 
and violent behaviors of young viewers. 

The Surgeon General s committee in its 1972 report concluded 
that there was fairly substantial experimental evidence f(>r a short- 
run causation of aggression among some children viewing televi- 
sion violence and less evidence from naturalist field studies regard- 
ing long-term effects. 

Now, since then, there have Deen a large number of studies re- 
garding television influences, and these have been conducted on a 
very broad range of behavioral topics. In 1979, researchers suggest- 
ed to the the . Surgeon General, Dr. Richmond, that it wdtild be 
worthwhile t j collect, review and synthesize this new vast expand- 
ed knowledge and to determine its import. 

The National Institute of Mental Health undertook the proiect 
which was initiated at the end of 1979, and I was designated to 
direct it. f directed it with the aid of a small distinguished group of 
consultants which included behavioral scientists, child development 
experts, mental health researchers, and communications media 
specialists. 
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We started out by commissioning comprehensive and critical 
evaluations of the scientific literature fjom leading researchers on 
numerous aspects of television's behavioral influence. The update 
project group then assessed and integrated these contributions as 
well as additional pertinent data. 

Most of the studies considtred involved children and youth. 
These assessments of the current state of knowledge and their 
judged import were published in 1982 by the National Institute of 
Mental Health in a two-volume report which was titled "Television 
and behavior, 10 Years of Scientific Progress and Implications for 
the 1980V fc r 

Now, only a part of the report is given over to televised violence 
and potential influences on viewers. The unanimous consensus of 
the advisory group consultants, reflected in the report, was that 
there is a general learning effect from television viewing which is 
important in the development and functioning of many viewers. 

While television has a great deal of potential for positively influ- 
encing socially desirable behaviors, the learning and expression of 
aggressive behaviors or attitudes concerning these are also now 
major aspects of its influence. 

The unanimous consensus which was embodied in the report was 
that there was a convergence of findings from a sizable number of 
studies and that these studies, on balance, did support the infer- 
ence that there was a causal connection between the viewing of 
televised violence and later aggressive behaviors. 

The conclusions reached 10 years before in the Surgeon Gener- 
al's report .thus were strengthened by the more^ recent research. 
Since 1982, there have been additional studies which are in further 
support of the teaching or influencing potential of television in 
general, and in particular, of the effect of the television violence/ 
aggressive behavior causal impact 

The research data are derived from both experimental and natu- 
ralistic field studies. In common with experimental research, the 
majority of observatipnal field studies indicates that there is a sig- 
nificant positive linkage between the viewing of televised violence 
and aggressive behaviors. 

Most behavioral scientists who have studied the question agree 
that this indicates a plausible causal relationship. Early studies 
suggested it was mostly those individuals who initially preferred 
action programs involving violence who were most susceptible to 
its influence. More recent research, however, has pointed to what 
we would call a bidirectional causal relationship in which heavy 
viewing may engender aggression and that such instigated aggres- 
sion, thereafter, in turn, instigates or engenders a preference for 
violence viewing. So a circular effect seems present and it is not 
just those who initially are aggressive and have x preference for 
violent programs who can be affected by the content, by the nature 
of the programs they watch. Those, who are heavy \dewers of such 
programs can be influence^ .with respect to both aggressiveness 
and a preference for such programs even if they did not start out 
that way. 

It is important to stress here that the empirical support for a 
caubal relationship does not mean that all aggressive or violent be- 
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haviors in the real world are influenced by television. This would 
be overly simplistic. 

Some critics of the NIMH report have misunderstood this and 
have misrepresented this as one of the findings. The causes of be- 
havior are complex. Mr. Keeshan superbly outlined some of the 
factors that influence behavior, that behavior is, determined by 
multiple factors. ^ 

No single factor exclusively by itself probably makes a person se- 
riously aggressive or antisocial. Under some psychological, social, 
or environmental circumstances, television may exert little or no 
. Influence But with other conditions, it can, indeed, play*a t highly 
important role in shaping behavioral style, when and how vio- 
lence 'aggresiveness or other antisocial behavioi gets expressed. 

Other critics have criticized research studies as revealing only 
{hat the frequent viewing of televised violence merely instigates in- 
civility rather than potentially influencing serious antisocial or vio- 
lent behaviors. But there are research studies which do show' the 
linkage to significant violent or antisocial kinds of behavior. It is 
not just the natural buoyancy of youth that is involved in these 
kinds of studies.'* 

Seme critics also have discounted the potential effects shown by 
past research on the grounds thai even if these effects are real, 
they are still not large enough to be meaningful in a practical 
sense But it is appropriate to point out that even a comparatively 
small effect can have a major social significance. Even if only 1 out 
of 1,000 viewers is influenced, and there may very well be a much 
higher percentage, the huge audiences for many programs would 
. still generate a sizable number who were influenced in some way. 

I wanted to join Mr. Keeshan in stressing that desensitization is 
ap important effect that we do not think about as often as we 
should. The fact is that violence may become accepted as part of 
nQrmal life. Heavy viewers of television may become apathetic with 
refepect to the occurrence of violence. Children may develop less 
empathy for victims of violence and that there can be a greater 
ap£th> demonstrated in future behaviors with respect to helping 
victims of violence. 

I would like to conclude with a caveat, The research evidence is 
based on studies of groups and does not permit one to make a de- 
finitive prediction that a particular individual is violence prone or 
antisocial purel> on the basis of the heavy viewing of televised vio- 
lence. u 

We would not want tq say that individual A who, because he 
watches 6 hours or 8 hours a day definitely is going to be an ag* 
gressive or aeting out individual. Whether such a heavj viewer will 
act oggressivel> or be antisocial will also depend on other'aspects 
of his background and the existence of environmental instigators 
or restraints on his acting out. 

The extensive watching of televised violence is an important con- 
sideration and cahnot be dismissed, but still is only one of several 
factors in the equation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Pearl follows:] 
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Prepared' Statement of Dr, David Pearl 

Froa let early days, television fas increasingly becoac an 
laportant pare of the life of Che viewing public, Including 
children* Television le now a socializing agent elaost 
coaparable In laportance to the hose, school and neighborhood in 
Influencing children's developaent and behaviors. Prsctlcally 
every Aaerlcan hoae hae a televlalon set; tfsny hsve aultlple 
sets. The aedlua Is a foraidable educetor whose effects are both 
pervasive and cumulative. Reeearch findings have long since 
dest royed .any Illusion that televlelon le «*rely innocuous 
entertalnaent and It can no longer be coneldernd as a acre casual 
part of dai ly" 11 fe , 

A eurvey of a few aonthe ago Indicated thet t^e average 
household had a television eet on for 49 hours a week, up froa 
what previously had bei n believed. Survey* also have Indicated 
that each person^ on the everage, watches television for 
apsroxlastsly 25-30 hours per week. Sons, of course, watch auch 
aort*. Viewing tlaes for Individuals aey range froa one or two to 
■any hours dally and sons keep the set on all day long. 
Children, woaen, older persona, and those In the lower 
eocloeconoalc strata of society view the aost . A study last yeer 
of the viewing habits of black school aged boys revealed that the 
%t> averaga viewing* t lee wes an astonishing 44 hours per vsek. 1 
Another survey has found that for large nuabers of people 
television ranked third aaong all activities (after sleep and 
work) lii the nuabar of hours devotad to It. The average Aaerlcan 
child, 9-12 yeare of age, will spend approximately 1000 hours In 
the claasrooa over a yeer but will spend 1340 hours beforo a TV 
eet. By the tlae an average child graduates high school, he will 
havs spent 22,000 hours of accuaulated viewing tlae before the 
televlalon ecrean and only 11,000 hours of claaarooa tlae* ^ The 
1982 Nlelaan report on televlelon eatlaatea that by the age of 
16, a young psraon will have eeen 11,000 aurdera on televlelon. 

fubllc lntereat and concern about the effecta on children 
and youth of televlaed violence began to be aaolfeated In the 
1950s. Two governeental coaclaalona considered thla problea In 
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th* lata 19604. The first, 2 th* National Coaalaalon on tha 
Cau*er* And /Vrevent Ion of Violence concluded that Che viewing oY 5 * 
teltvleed violence lncr*a*cd the liklihood of a vlawtr to behava 
violently, chia oa tha baaia of a relatively aeall nuabar of 
laboratory atudlea. the eecond coaaleelon wee the Surgeon 
Central'* Scientific Advleory Coaalttee, eet up in 1969. After 
coaala aloning new reeearch, the Coaalttee in e widely publicized 
report in l$J2 conflraed the pervaalveneee of television. Ita 
aajor conclualon wae thet there waa fairly aubatantlel 
experiaentel evidence for a ehort-run cauaatlon of aggreaelon 
aaong eoae children viewing televleed violence end ljt$ evidence 
froa field etudlea regarding long tara cauaal effected 

Since then, a large nuaber of etudlee on the oedlua'e 
lnf lutnca_ were conducted on e broad range of behavioral coplce. 
Over 80 percent of all publication* o'f reeee-rch on televliloji 

Influence* have appeared in the leat decada--ov*r 2,500 title** 

\ * 

Mo*t of" theee did not focue on violence >ut dealt with other 

A 

potential of the, aedlua effect*. JJecauae of the outpouring of 
i 

reeearch, leading lnvaet lgatora in 1979 auggeated the claellneas 
of an update of th.e 1972 Surgeon .General *e Report through an 
aeeeaaaant and Integration, ol thla burgeoning literature* The 
Surgeon General and tha National Inatltute of Hental Health 
agreed and tha project wae initiated in late 1979. Tha updet* 
wae conducted by key NIHU ataff together with a aaall 
dleclngulehed advlaory grou£. Tljeae Included child developaant 

axparte, behavioral eclentlet*-, aentel health reaaerchere and 

f 
f 

coaaunl cat Ion. aadla apeclallata. Coaprehene 1 ve and critical 
•valuation* of tha eclentlflc literature wtre coaaleeloned froa 
leedlng rea^itfrchera . Tha update group then aaeeaaed and 
integrated thet* contribution* aa wall aa additional pertinent 

data.* The laport* of the group 1 * evaluatlona aa wall as the 

> 

coaalaaloned atata of knowledge artlclae wtra incorporated In a 
.two voluae report which wae publlahad in lj>82.*»^ Only e pert of 
the report la given over to conaldaratlona of televlaed violence 
end potential lnfluencea on viewer*. The aajor part of the , 
report covefe euch other con* I dec • t Ion*' aa televlalon'a health 
proaotlng poaalblllcLae and auch other aapecta a*: cognitive and 
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oamotionel influences, proaoclal or socially deaireble behsviors, 
creativity and fantasy, localization and conceptions of aocial fc 
reality, talevieion and the faally, oducatlpn 1 achievement, ar«i 
critical television viewing skills* 

The unsniuoxis conianiui of the NIMH update group vaa that 
there la a general learning effect froa television viewing wfflch 
ia important in the development and functlonint of aeny viewer*, 
particularly children. Viewers can be influenced by the prograaa 
they watch in socially desirable waya as well aa in dyafunctlonal 
behavior*. This general learning influence, of course, haa been 
lapllcltly eubacribe* to by the broadcaat inijatry with reapect 
to the ef f ec tlveneaa of televiaian advertising* 

Host learning la incidental and, derive* froa the watching ot 

telev^alou enter talnaent prograaa. particularly draaatlc shows. 

Television prograaa deliver aeaaagea to children, and other*, 
« 

about the nature of their world. The* aediua provide* thea with 

ldeaa about the tfay people are, how they live, believe, and 

interact. It glvea children a fraeavork for expectat iona--vhat 

tjo expect froa othera and theaaelvea. It expands their horizon* 
t # 
by bringing thea into ayabollc contact with people and situetions 

that ate unfamiliar to thea. Television provide* aodela through 

< whoa children learn about role behaviora and what to expect 

regarding such aocial and behavioral aaptcta aa friendship, 



croea-eex relationships, aarclage, goala and aapiratlona, * * 
achievement , the school place, work. It alao auggeata what Vorka 
in the real world. Through program plots and charactera, it' 

portrays problems ant* conflict*, raveala how theae are aolved and 

o 

how aotlvatlona are aatlafled. 4 

While the asdlua has a proaoclal potential, the learning and 
expression of aggressive behaviora or attitudaa on theae, ^ 
currently arw aejor aspects of its influence. Ths Update Group 
sgreed unaniaoualy that, on balance^, the convergence of finding* 
froa s sizeable number of atudlaa supported the inference of h 
causal connection between the -viewing, of Celtvlaed violence and 
later aggroaalve behavior. The concluelons reached In the 1972 
Surgeon General 'a Report were Judged to have been atrangthened by 
the aor« recent "research and the proceasta by which aggreaalva 
behavior ia produced were clarified further by auch studies. The 
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NIMH update group also concluded that television** Influence or 
effect! on aggresalve behaviors are not attributable solely to 
Its prograaaatlc content but aay , In part, be due ajso to the 
structure or fore of the ncdlue. This Includes such aspects as 
prograa pact, action level, and caaera effects which stimulate 
higher physiological and eootlonal arousal levels In the viewer, 
end thus a greater readiness to respond aggressively ifhder 
appropriate Instigation o** cues. 

The data *-re derived froo both, experimental and naturalistic 
field studies. In coooon Hijth sxperlaental research, the great 
aajorlty of observational or field studies and surreys Indicate 
also that there Is a significant pos'ltlvs correlation between 

television viewing and a variety of behavioral Influences 

f 

Including ^hat of aggressive behaviors. The strength of this 

relationship, as clarified by -Correlational, regreaslon and 

atructural equation Analyses .«ffsro between field studies on the 

basis of differences In subject samples* and procedures for 

assssalng both vlswlng and aggressive "behaviors". Soae of the 

studies deal with coaaunlty effects of the Introduction of 

telsvlsloni othsrs Involve longltudlna 1 tollowups over tlae; soae 

aake cross-cultural coaparlsons* lut thers can be little doubt 

£hat expar^aeOtal and field findings coalesce and Indicate a 

plauslbla causal relationship betwsen the viewing of televised 

violence and subsequent aggressive behaviors. . . 

Several of the earlier studies, prior to 19? 2 , reported data 

Indicating t*hat It was viewer preference for television action 

prograas Involving vlolsnce which was causally linked to la^er 

aggressiveness » Hoes recsnt research, howsver, has pointed to 

the critical relationship between the extent of television 

viewing of violent prograaalng and aggrssslve bshavlor rather 

than to the attltudlnal preference for such prograas. .Thus heavy 

viewers of such programs can be Influenced sven though they do * 

,* i 
not atf-art out with a previous preference for violent 

portrayals* Recent coordinated cross-national longitudinal 

studies^ also have shown that this effect does no.t occur only for 

those who Initially were the aoat aggrssslve* The data Indicate 

that attitudes and preferences are subsequently affected. 

Children who were influenced to become aore aggresalve then ; 
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tended to develop an Increased interest and preference for 

prograas with violence. 

Such «nplrlcal support for the linkage does not aean, of 

course, that all aggress lve ,o r violent behaviors In the real 

world are influenced by television. Sooc critics of the NIMH 

Report findings have a I s under s tood this. The causes of behevior 

are coaplex and are determined by aultlple factors. The viewing 
t 

of televised violence l» only one In s constellation of 
determinants or precipitating factors Involved In antisocial or 
aggies alve behavior. Probably no single factor by Itself askes a 
person seriously aggressive or antisocial. And certainly, under 
soae psycholog lesi , social or environmental c I r cua^ t ance s , 
television nay exert little or no easily discernible Influence on 
behavior. But with other conditions. It aey play a significant 
role In shaping behavioral style, when, and how violence, 
aggressiveness or other antisocial behavior gets expressed. 
Television viewing also uay function as a triggering or releasing 
mechanism for overt behaviors which otherwise alght be inhibited, 

Soae critics slso hava discounted the antisocial effects 
shown by past rosearch on the grounds that such effects or 
relationships while statistically signlflcsnt nevertheless sre 
not large enough to be aeanlngful In a practical sense. But even 
If It were so, that the extens I ve wa tchl ng of televised violence 
had only a cotapa rat I ve'l y snail ovarall effect on viewers, thst 
effect could still be of asjor social significance. Consider the 
situation If cyen only one out of a thousand viewing children or 
youth were affected (there nay well be a higher rate). A given 
priae tlae national prog raa whose audience Includes allllons of 
children and adolescents would generste a group of thousands of 
youngsters who wsre Influenced In soae way. Consider also the 
cumulative affects for viewers who watch such prograas throughout 
the year. Even If only a saall nunber of antisocial Incidents 
ars precipitated In any coaaunlty, these often may be sufficient, 
to bv disruptive and to lapalr the quality of life for citizens 
Of thst coaaunlty* 

Furthcrnore, we know that television presentations of 
vsrloua antisocial or violent acts «» w Instigated laltatlons or 
what soae hsva called "copy-cat" behavior*. This haa occurred 
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for airplane hijacking, and sort recently, in an increase of 
poison threats involving tampering with ovcr-thc- coun xj&x. _Aru g a.. . 




Documentary or seai-f ictional pros entat ions , as well as fictional 
draaatlc program and aovles on television, have stimulated 
lciitatlons of antisocial acts or threats of violence. One 
docuaented Illustration 7 involves reports by airlines in various 
cities and countries on axtortlon threats to blow up aircraft 
through an already iaplanted pressure aensltlva boab. The te were 
imitative threats which systeaatically and quickly followso the 
showing of the television play, "DoOaadoy Flight," in these 
cities at dlffsrent tiaes. Prior to tha showing of this 
television draas which involved a slailar plot, there had been no 
extortion *ats of this kind in any of these coaaunities. 
Nuasrous keif-inflicted deaths and woundlngs involving both 
adults and adolescents also have ben reported all over the 
country st different tiaes following the showing in the victias* 
coaaunities of the aovle on television of the "Dcerhunt e r . " This 
has a prominent "Russian Roulette" episode. 

And Just this past week we read and heard about the grialy 
news atory q£ the aan who doused his wife with gasolene and aet 
her on fire aftsr he had aeen ths television aovic, "The Burning 
Bed." 8 This portrayed a long abuaed battered wife who finally 
dealt with her spouse by sstting his bed and hia afire with 
gasolsne while he slept. Now I do not want to iaply that 
television prograaa necessarily should be coapletely sanitized in 
an abstract fashion froa sll aggressive or violent eleoents. 
This would be unrealistic. But this atory lllustratas sgaln the 
sxtraordinary behavioral and paychologl cal influencs the aediua 
can have. In this instance, aoac other aspects of ths draaatic 
portrayal could be considered as positive i n that ths raal 
problsta of spouse abuse) was publicised and sooe viswsrs ware led 
to inquire of coaaunityj agencies about counseling for theaaelves. 

Soae critics hava also criticised research studies as 
revealing only that thej frequent viewing of tslsvissd violence 
sorely instigates incivility rather than dangaroua aggrssslvsness 
or violence. This, however, selectively ignorea particular 
auudies or various developmental considerations. When young 
children are. studied for! television's influences, ons does not. 
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exp«ct isaedlately to find sajor effscts that can be classlflsd 
as dangsrously aggreaalve or violent. The developaental stagae 
of such children and thair often restricted envi ronaental 
opportunities inltislly set liaita on the acting out engaged 
In* The Increased interparsonsl and object oriented 
aggressiveness that sotae studies hsvs reported, though less than 
lasedlstely violent, does have iaplications .for future 
behaviors. Data now exist that show that certain aggressive or 
deviant acts, in early childhood or early adolescence are relared 
to 1st ar-ln-lif e antisocial behsvlors and that the aore 
aggreasivc school boys tend to becoae the aore aggressive and 
antisocial youths and young adults. 

There also are several studies which do link th« heavy 
viewing of televised violent prograas to violent and antisocial 
behavlon. Two will serve to illustrate* In a noteworthy study 

9 

by leleon 1,650 London teenage boys were evalusted through 
Interview data for violent behavior attitudes, background and 
exposure to television violence. They were divided into two 
groups On the basis of cht extent of violence viewing, equated on 
certain varlablea, and then coapared, Belson reported strong 
evidence that heavy television viewing increassd the degree to 
which boys engaged in serious violent behaviors such as burglary, 
property destruction, infliction of petional injuries, atteaptsd 
rape, ate. 

The second .a tudy is longitudlnsl and has been engaged in by 
&ron and his col 1 e agues . ^ Subjects, first seen in 1960, 
Included the entire third grade of *a Now York State county. They 
were aesn in clsssrooas for a series of tests snd 
questionnaire!. Personal interviews were also conducted with 
parents to determine learning conditions In the hone which would 
relate to aggression of children in school as rated by peers. In 
1970, subjects now about 19 years old were agsln 1 ntarsriswed and 
retested. The best single prediction of agg teas i venes s st 19 
yesrs of age turned out^to be the violence of the television 
prograas the aubjecta preferred when they were sight yeara o^d. 
This finding was a asjor basis for the conclusion in 1972 by the 
Surgeon General's Scientific .viaory Cosalttse that televised 
violence seeaed cauislly llnko^L to » children ' a aggressiveness. 11 
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A thjr.d phase of Eron's study hss now been completed. Over 100 
of the subjects we're r sint er viewed ten. years liter In 1980 at age 
30. Measures of psych^opathology at well as lnterpsrsonsl skills, 
coapstsnce and telsvlslon habits were given. Hospltsl and- 
criminal Justice date were gathered. Spouses and children of the 
orlfinsl subjects slso were Interviewed. Dr. Eron's anslysss 
indicate that the peer rated aggressiveness orb, acting out 
behaviors at age 4 do predict aver 22 years to the nuaber and 
seriousness of crialnsl arrests, nuaber of traffic accidents and 
aovlng vlolstlons, convictions for driving while iapaired, and 
extent of spouse abuee . The date slso show that the violence of 
preferred television program st sge 8 continued to be an 
important variable, being correlated slgnlf lesnt 1/ with subjects' 
sslf ratings of sggression, alcohol us4, and with sevsral of the 
sbovs public rscord violations* 12 

Four kinds of television related effects can be 
identified. The first involves the direct loitstion of observed 
violence. This Is the effect that first springs to alnd whsn one 
thinks about television violence. There are man* exeaplee of the 
learning and overt laltetlons of viewed violent or aggressive 
actions. The medium often hss provided tutoring or training on 
how to do It— how to burglarise, physically aanhandlc an 
opponent, and so forth. 

A second type of effect occurs when the television vlolsnce 
ssrvss to instigate or trigger off avert acts which srs not 
iait'stlons of what had been Immediately observed but rather 
relate to earlier learned aggrossivs or violent tactics* 

The other two effects concern the psychologies 1 effects on 
vlswsrs of a diet of heavy watching of televlssd violence. These 
influences ere subtle ar.U Insidious snd should be of concern, 

Viewer habituation or desenftlt 1 sat 1 on to the occurrence of 
violence is one of these two potential outcomes. Children 
especially, but youth and adults too. may learn that violent 
bahevlor or eggresslve tactics are appropriate under aany 
circumstances. Soma who spend significant aaounts of time 
watching programs with, high action, violence end antisocisl 
behaviors day begin to essuae that theee are reflective of a 
similar rate of such occurrences in the world. Such vlswsrs 
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would learn gradually to accept a higher level of violent or 
• ntlaocial behavior aa belnf noraial. A number of atudlea with 
children**** » 13 » 14 have provided data which auggeat that the 
development of this fraae of talnd or attitude may result In a 
greater tolerance of violence when It occurs , a decreaae of • 
empathy toward others in diet rets, or an lncreaae In apathy 
relative to the helping of victlea. A number of recent studies 
with adulta provide a clear Indication of how exposure to fllae 
oay Influence attlcudea of greater acceptance of violence against 
women. Zllmann and Bryant ** have found from an experimental 
study that the aoro extanalve the viewing of- erotic fllaa, the 
bore al&nlf lcantly affected are" the attltudea of vlewera on 
sexuality and dlapocltlons toward woaen. Viewers of auch fllae, 
In contraat to coaparable control subjects, becaae aore callouead 
and lesa coap aaalonate to hypothetical rape victims. Extensive 
viewing of these erotic fllaa trivialized and ahlfted attitudes 
so that rspe becaae perceived as a lsss serious crlae. 

Studies by Donnerstein 16 and Halsauth 17 concerned the 
effects of fllaa on viewers. Donnersteln found no lncreaae In 
violent or ssxuslly violent sttltudcs by aen towsrd woaen when s 
neutrsl or an explicitly aexual flla vaa ahown. But both a 
violent flla and even aore so s sexually violent flU resulted In 
a consldsrsble lnfreess In viewer willingness to adalnlster pain 
to woaen and to report an Increased likelihood of raping a 
woaan. Malaauth, on the baals of several studies, concluded thst 
violent, non-aexuel fll as of ths kind oftsn sppcsrlng on 
television did Increase the acceptance of aggression sgslnst 
woaen. 

The fourth type of influence- Involves the lepsct of 
televised violence or antisocial acta on viewer fearfulneaa. 
There Is considerable evidence that the aadlua la influential In 
the learning of behaviors other than aggreaalon and In ths 
ehaplng of viewer knowledge snd attitudes. As ons sspsct , 
children along with other viewers osy learn to identify with 
v portrayed vlctias of televised violence* The violence profiles 
issued yearly by Or. George Gerbner end his colleague a 1 8 » 1 9 have 
indicated that a disproportionate percentage of television- 
portrayed vlctias are the powerleaa or have-not individuals In 
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our soclsty, Including children and oldsr citizens. Viewers thin 
nay experience fear and apprehension on the basle of 
Identification or perceived similarity to such victims. Ccrbncr 
has reported genmrelly that hesvy vlewera, as contrasted to light 
vls-jsra, tsnd to overestimate the amount of violence and danger 
facing 'them To Che extant that thia la a valid -finding, It 
should have pertinence for »any viewers, particulary tha 
elderly. Surveys typically Indicate that older persona are heavy 
uaars of television for entertainment, ss time Barkers, and for 
contact with whet la going on In the world. This, In large 
measure, la due to their decreased physical mob 1 lit y and to thel r 
o'ten restricted lncomce. Crime st st 1st lcsirsves 1 that there la 
a realistic baala for anxiety concerning possible victimization 
for large numbera of older citizens In cities, many living 
marginally . Talev I si on progremi lng which exace rbatee 
expectations of violence and trauma thus could be consldsred as 
having unwanted montal heelth effects auch aa heightening anxiety 
over being victimized and lncraaalng the fear of being away from 
ona'a home* With a growing number of elderly In our population, 
*uch affects Increasingly will damena attention. 

number of etudlea, ooatly experimental, have delineated 
thoa^wlewlng clrcumstsncss whero televised violence waa moat 
likely to Influence behavior. Aggressiveness Is moat likely to 
be emulated when: 

(1) It paya oft: that Is,, the actor or model aolva his 

* problem, achieves hla goal, or satlaflea his need; 

I 

(2) It Is not punished: there Is no retrlbutton, censure, or 
unfavorable consequence to the actor as a result of the uae of 

v lolencs; 

(3) It Is shown In s justifying context; thst IS, tha 
violence, j-.hrast or Injury aeted out Is Justified by the events 
and the victim merited such behavior. Thle typically 
chsrsctsrlzes po 11 cs shows; 

(4) It Is socially acceptable: the aggraeelve behavlora arm 
preaantad aa acceptable to the portrayed TV players In tha 
context of the eoclal practlcae and atti/tudee cherac ta rlz I ng the 
eettlng and plot of^ the program. An example would be the hanging 
of a ruatler In a wild waet program; 
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(5) It appcara reallatlc rather than being teen as a segaent 
of a fictitious prOgrao; 

(6) It* appears aotlvated by a deltberatt Intent to Injure 
the vlctla; 

(7) It Is expressed under conditions, cues, or clrcuastances 
slallar to- those experienced or lived In by the vlev'er; and, 

(d) it Is perpetrated by a aodel who the viewer, perceives as 
slallar to hlaself. 

Just as aed la influenced behaviors can be facilitated, there 
also are aspects- which frequently serve to Inhibit acting out. 

(1) retribution and punlshaent following violence--* clear 
Indicator that crlae does not pay; 

(2) a sequential showing of the destructive, painful, and 
often enduring consequences of aggression; and 

(3) realnders that such behaviors are contrary to ethical or 
ooral principles. 

* A number of field studies of the last decade Involving 
children and youth deserve speclsl attention. Soac have been 
coaplited since the 1982 NIMH Report. The Eron et al. longi- 
tudinal study, aentloned ea r 11 e r , 1 °* 1 1 » 1 2 has been a key study. 
Singer and Singer 20 In two sh« . :-tera longitudinal studies 
followtd Middle-class and lows c-socloecononlc class three and 
four year olds and ssessed both their televla.^it viewing and 
behavior u t four different tlaes. Multivariate analyses led the 
researchers to conclude In both studies that watching violence on 
television was a cause of heightened aggressiveness. Longi- 
tudinal followups of these children continued to show the saae 
relationship three to four years later. 2 * 

HcCarthy and colleagues In 1975 22 case to the stae 
conclusion as a result of a five-year study of 732 children. 
Several kinds of aggressive behaviors, Including conflict with 
parents, flgh.lng, and delinquency proved positively asaoclsted 
with aaount <f television viewing. 

Creenberg In 197*5^ found correlations- between Tlulence 
viewing and aggressive behaviors In a saaple of London school 
children to be very slallar to those reported for Aaerlcan 
chl ldren. 
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In a Canadian study reporttd by WUUaas, 2 * aggressive 
•behaviors of priaery school children In a saall coaounity were 
assessed before and Sifter television was Introduced. These dsts 
were coapsred with that^for children of two other 1 towns which 
already Hsd access co te levia-i3t>p . tncresses in both verbal snd • ' 
physical sggresslon occurred a f t er \ t * le v 1 a 1 on was introduced and 
were s lgnl f 1 csnt ly greeter here, than In the two coopatlson 
coaounltles. , 

Huesaann, Lagerspetz snd £ron 6 collected data on 758 first 
and third grades for each of 3 yssrs through sn overlapping 
longitudinal design which then provided data for grades 2 to 5. 
Slallar data was collected on 220 children In Finland. Anslyscs 
reveslsd thst violence vlewlnf wss related to concurrent 
aggression snd significantly predicted aggression levels seversl 
yaars later for boys In both countries snd for girls In the 
IJnlted States. Both the frequency with which violence was viewed 
and ths extent of violence In the progress wstched contributed to 
the causal relationship. • 

A further study by Huesaann snd colleagues** Involved 169 
first and third grade children who had a high exposure to 
television violence. Experimental technlqu/s alaed at changing 
children's atJEltudes about the reallsaof television violence and 
whether watching television violence was haraful resulted In s 
significant reduction In the propenolty 0 f theaa children to act 
aggressively. This did not occur for slallar children who did 
not receive these Interventions. The Investigators conclude thst 
the success of these Interventions could not have occurred if the 
violence view 1 ng*agg r el s 1 on causal relationships were spurious or 
due to soae third factor. 

Adolescents were the subjects of a study reported by 
Hartnagel, Teevan, and Hclntyre.^ ■ In this, thay found a 
slgnflcant though lo" correlation between violence viewing and 
aggressive behaviors. 

Reference has been aade earlier to the study by lelson of 
1,650 Condon youth. ^'* 7 Belson reported that boys with heavy 
exposure to t.levlsed violence were 47 percent sore likely than 
boya with light exposure to coaalt acts such aa burglary, 
^ operty destruction, personal Injury and raps and were eleven 
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pefcent more likely to commit" violent tct» In genere!. Tht 
revtru hypothesis that violent boys were more, likely to watch 
tlolsnt television prograas was tested and did not hold up. 
lelaon also found that the viewing* of certain prcins type's 
seeaed oore likely thaa others to lead to ferloue behavioral 
offenees. Thee' in luded prograas Involving physical or vlsusl 
violence In cl..e personal relationships, prograas with 
gratuitous violence not geraene to jhe plot, realistic fictional 
violence! violence^ In a good cause, end violent westerns. 

In striking contrast, Hllavsky and hla colleagues In a 
National ftroadcastlng Coopany panel study*** concluded 
differently. they collected data at several points of tlae over 
'a 3 year period for 2,400 eleaentary school children and froa 800 
teenage high achool boy* In two cities. Peer nominations of 
aggreaelon were collected for the eleaentary achool children 
while the teenagers gave aelf reports. The results obtained 
through the use of a recently developed aodel for cauaal analyale 
(tlsreX IV computer prograa) showed that. there were short-terra 
eaall positive correlationa between viewing aeaeures end 
sggrssalvs behavior taken at the saae point of tlae. They did 
not find any long-term effects and they concluded that short-term 
sffects did not cuaulate and produce stable patterns tff 
sggrssalvs behavior In the real world. 

The aeealng excellence of thla study's dvts and analysis % 
would assa to poac a asrlous challenge to the conclusions of the 
NiMH report regarding a caueal Influence. However, thla study 
was considered by the NIMH update group which concluded 
unanlaouely that, on balance, the research evidence supported the 
cauaal Inference. The fact that a negative finding regarding the 
existence of a phenomenon or a relationship cuatoaarlly Is 
sccorded less weight thsn era positive findings was a 
considered ion--sssuming that the etudlee generating positive 
findings were well deelgned and rigorous, Loglcslly, one csnnot 
.definitively prove ths "null hypothesis." There asy bs various 
roasone for a study's nsgatlve finding other than the non- 
existence of what la b?lng etudled. Indeed, the full 
appropr lats^as of ths analytical aodsl used In thla etudy hae 
been questioned, A reanalyala by Cook 29 Isd hla to conclude thst 
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'ths NBC study concloe'ona were faulty and that a cora tanablc 
conclualon froa the data waa that televtaton violence aay well 
Incjeaee aggression, along with other factora, In children froa 7 
to 16 yeere of age, Several other sethodologlsts have aade the 
ease point. 

A recently published stody^ Involving a different approach 
provldea an additional finding which la cons Is tent 'with the 
cheela that televltlon la a potent Influence on viewer 
behaviors. Thla atudy ueetf Interrupted tlae aerlee data to 
exaalne how the Introduction of television In Aaerlcan cltlea at 
different t laea affected FBI crlae Indicators. The ressatch waa 
possible bacaueu televltlon reception by coaaunltlss throughout 
the country began at different tlae?. Thla artificial staggering 
reeulted froa a Pederel Coanunlcet lone Conaleelon freeze on new 
broadcasting licensee between late 1**9 and sld-1930. Areas 
receiving television before the freeze could then be coapared at 
different tlaea for levels of crlae with coaaunltles only 
provided television after the freeze. Sophisticated analysee' did 
not reveal a conelitent effect for ell crloee but did ehow that 

the introduction of televlelon concluelvely increased larcenies 

f 

and lass d * f lnffc i vely , auto thefte. The author* believed that 

i 

theee Increases were probably largely due to attltudtnal and 
aotlvatlonel changes. Their analysis of early televlelon 
progressing Indicated that these ^ere aoat likely due to the 
arousal of consumption appetltles for aany young vleware by the 
portrayal of alddla claes life stylss and the heavy advartlelng 
of consuaptlon goddi. 

A caveat la In order ae I conclude this sampling of 
tsportant rassarch studlss. Ths rssssrch evidence Is based on 
etudlee of groups and doss* not psralt ons at this tlaa to asks a 
definitive prediction that a particular individual la violence 
prone or anti-social Just on ths basis of hssvy vlswlng of 
tslsvlssd violence. As Indicated ssrllsr, behavlore are <>oaplex<* 
and aultldcterslned, Televlelon Influences are lsportant but 
there are other potential Influences st work. Uhsthsr a 
particular heav*y televlelon viewer will set aggreeslvsly or bs 
antleoclal will also depsnd on othsr aspects of his background 
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end the exlatenca of env 1 rones nte 1 lnstlgstors or rsstrs'lnta on 
hie acting out. The txtentlve vetchlng of cilivlicd violence hes 
•lfnlflcent lnflusncae on aeny vlevtrt and la Important, but yet , 
la only ons of saverel factora In t..^ .aquation. 
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Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Dr. Pearl. 

I would like now to call on Mr. Philip Harding, director of spe- 
cial projects research, CBS/Broadcasting Group, who will provide a 
contrasting point of view on a matter of balance here this morning 

Mr. Harding, thank you fc- joining us. 1 

^ STATEMENT OF PHILIP A. HARDING 

Mr.. Harding. Thank you, Senator. I have tried to edit ir*y re- 
marks, the full copy of which you have. 

Senator Specter. Your full testimony will be made a part of the 
record and we do ask you to summarize within the time limits if 
you can so that we can have maximum time for questions and an- 
swers' * , . . . 

Mr. Harding. Just one correction. The name is right. The title is 
now vice president, office of social and policy research in the CBS/ 
Broadcast Group. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harding. I want to say that we welcome the opportunity to 
participate iathis morning s discussion of an issue which has been 
the topic of considerable debate for more than 30 years, the extent 
to which depictions of violence in television entertainment pro- 
grams may contribute to violent or otherwise antisocial behavior in 
the real world. . 

Television, like earlier media which were the subject of similar 
* concerns, does, of course, deal with crime and violence both in its 
journalistic and entertainment functions. But I would submit thdt 
there has been very little scientific research which has meaningful 
ly addressed the social conseqences of such depictions. Let me 
e laborate 

The fundamental question before us is whether television's por- 
trayals of violence are likely to induce in viewers a greater likeli- 
hood of themselves engaging in violent or other forms of seriously 

-antisocial behavior. What must be clearly understood, however, is 
that the word adopted for this discussion by much of the scientific 

, community is aggression and not violence, and it is aggression, not 
violence, that the great mass of the studies have sought to meas- 
ure. 

The fact that so much of the research literature bears upon ag- 
gression rather than violence has been emphasized by us and by 
other observers who have questioned the social importance of the 
behaviors studied.- * 

Some critics of the research, including ourselves, go further and 
ask whether many of these behaviors are even aggressive in any 
destructive or hurtful sense. , 

In short, the types of behavior measured in so mucn of the re- 
search on this question simply do not enable us to reach a scholar- 
ly conclusion as to whether violence on television leads to crime or 
violence in the real world. t m 

Now, in the full statement I prepared which will be inserted in 
the record, I have argued for the use of rigorously objective and 
empirical research as the most fruitful approach to questions of 
television s social effects. I also expressed my own p^rition and that 
of CBS that the research done to date has simply failed to impli- 
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cate television as a contributing influence in socially meaningful 
acts of crime and violence. 

But how does all of this reconcile with the occasional but tragic 
instances in which acts of violence committed in real life appear to 
be directly imitative of or at least modeled upon content presented 
on television or,ibr that matter, content presented in motion pic- 
tures or in the print media. 

First of all, it will not do to deny that such things .have hap- 
pened, happened rarely when one considers the many millions of 
persons exposed to the same medja content who did not engage in 
such behavior but happened nonetheless. 

Now, my background is social psychology, not criminology, not 
psychiatry, but my own interpretation of this so-called "copy-cat" 
violence is that there exists among certain individuals a level of 
emotional pathology which, given the appropriate trigger, necessar- 
ily manifests itself in violent and destructive ways. 

To the extent this trigger is an external one, it might be literally 
anything in the disturbed individuals environment And that 
would include but certainly not be limited to the content of televi- 
sion, movies, books, newspapers, or any other medium. 

But because we are dealing in these tragic cases with what is es- 
sentially an irrational and idiosyncratic process, there is, to my 
knowledge, little that helps us to identify, in advance, what aspects 
of theme, visual content, characterization and so forth might be 
considered risk factors. 

But even if there were, I cannot believe that the rage and self- 
hatred that so often are the root causes of these destructive acts 
would not still become violently manifest in any case. 

I want to point out that there is a unit of the CBS/Broadcast 
Group which is responsible for maintaining standards of taste and 
overall suitability in all of the entertainment programming and 
commercial advertising carried on the CBS television network. 

This is the program practices department, whose total staff of 80 
is distributed between Los Angsles and New York. These are 
trained, experienced professionals who continually evaluate the 
content of our broadcasts to insure the maintenance of appropriate 
standards of acceptability. 

It has long been our practice that before we acquire new series, 
theatrical and made-for-television motion pictures, miniseries or 
any other piogramming, program practices must first approve the 
proposed dramatic treatment of their respective themes. 

Once such programming is on the schedule the department then 
reviews each story outline or script in terms first of acceptability of 
overall theme, and then individual scenes and script dialog. Where 
revisions are required, these are conveyed both to the production 
company and to our own CBS entertainment division people in 
Hollywood. 

I am not a member of the program practices staff, and so I am 
not prepared to explain the review process in detail. As regards its 
application to portrayals of violence, however, I am aware that a 
basic distinction is drawn between violence judged to be necessary 
to the development of the program s character or plot and acts 
which are plainly gratuitous and serve no such function. 1 
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In the latter case, more moderate alternatives are negotiated 
with t.he creative people and substituted for the material originally 
judged unsuitable, The process is different for different programs 
and is, to a large extent, determined by the unique set of character 
and story line expectations that individual series have engendered 
among their audiences. This is why no single set of standards, no 
written guidelines could be applied across the board. 

Let me close by observing that after years of hearings and offi- 
cial Government reports there is still no convincing evidence that 
television violence creates criminals or increases crime in our socie- 
ty The lack of such evidence makes it all the more imperative that 
our concerns about societal violence not lead us to actions aimed at 
narrowing the freedoms of expression which we have so long en- 
joyed. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Harding follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Philip A, Harding 

My nanc is Philip Itarding, and 1 an Vice President, Otficc of Social 
and Policy Research in the CBS/Broadcast Group. 

We at CBS we 1 cone the opportunity to participate in this Darning's 
* discussion of an issue which has been the topic of considerable 
debate for norc than 30 years: The extent to which depictions of 
Violence in television entertainment prograns nay contribute to 
violent or otherwise anti-social behavior in the real world. 

In the 15 years since 1 joined CDS, ny work has been directly 
concerned with questions of television's social effects. And 1 have 
often observed during that tine that such questions have generally 
been approached at two quite different levels. Hie first is the 
level of opinion, where the positions advanced arc not based m any 
rigorous sense upon facts. 

There is, however, a second, more scientific *evcl fron which one 
can address questions pf this nature. The approach here is in terns 
of that which is empirically observable and oeasurablc. And i( 
there is not yet sufficient factual evidence on which to base valid 
conclusions, we recognize that and continue to apply the tools of 
disciplined research inquiry. 

Given a choice between these two levels — opinion on the one hand 
and objective copirical inquiry on the other — cost of us, l'a 
sure, would opt for the second in approaching issues as conplex as 
televisions effects on behavior. 

It's worth keeping in nind that questions as to the relationship 
between nedia content and antisocial behavior are by no neans new. 
Half a century ago, m the 1930's, the Payne Fund was supporting 
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research on whether covies influenced their teenaged audiences to 
engage in crimnal behavior. In the intervening years,, coaic books 
and even radio programing became the subjects of sioilar 

> 

inquiries. With the arrival of television, the focus shifted 
again: In the past 20 years, CBS has been represented at sodc seven 
Senate or House hearings held to explore whether television night be 
causally inplicated in real -world violence. 

There Is, then, a considerable history to this issue. Television, 
like the earlier ncdia H »ich were the subjects of sioilar concerns, 
does of course deal with crine and violence — both in its 
journalistic and entertainment functions. But 1 would suboit that 
there has been very little scientific research which has 
meaningfully addressed the social consequences of such depictions. 

Let me elaborate. The fundamental question before us is whether 
television's portrayals of violence arc likely to induce in viewers 
a greater likelihood of themselves engaging in violent or other 
fonas of seriously anti-social bchavioi. WJiat oust be clearly 
understood, however, is that the word adopted for the discussion by 
ouch of the scientific conaunity is '{aggression" and not 
"violence." And it Is aggression, not violence, that the great mass 
of the studies have sought to measure. 

The reason for this Is pragoatic. As Krattennaker and Powe observed 
several years ago in the Virginia Law Review : 

A normative definition of violence agreeable to 
all and fairly objectively determinable can be 
derived: the purposeful, illegal infliction of 
pain for personal gain or gratification that is 
intended to nana the victio and is accomplished 
in spite of social sanctions against it. 
Whether viewing such behavior simulated on 
television tends to cause its occurrence in 
real life seems to be the question about which 
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researchers, regulators, and the public care. 
Such violence, however, is precisely the sort 
of behavior that no researcher in a laboratory 
cay seek, to cause and that no "real world 
observer" can hope to witness systematically. 

The fact that so ouch of the research literature bears upon 
aggrcssioi rather than violence has been emphasized by us and by - 
other observers who have questioned the social importance of the 
behaviors studied. Some critics of the research, including 
ourselves, go further -and ask whether cany of these behaviors are 
even "aggressive" in any destructive or hurtful sense. By way of 
example, one of the studies las as its subjects nursery-school 
children whose behavior was observed and rated during free-play 
periods. Tjyfhe extent that this study turned up any_ behaviors its 
authors considered aggressive, these were Hoi ted very largely to 
instances in which a child nay have carelessly knocked into other 
Children's toys or disrupted games. Another study considers it 
aggressive for third-grade children to suck their tongues out or 
scowl. Dr. Thomas Cook and his colleagues at Northwestern 
University, in a published evaluation of the 1982 NlMt report 
Television and Behavior., has suggested that nany of the aggression < 
measures are not clearly related to an£ anti-social behavior, lie 
notes that "[m]uny readers understand 'aggression' in terns of 
physical violence with intent to harm or as criminal behavior, and 
not as the "incivility 1 that the majority of past measures of 
aggression mostly tap into." 

I have no wish to review all the behaviors measured 4 n all of the 
studies. But I think we can agree that, while some of these 
behavior* do represent some form of aggression, wo must always 
recognize that very few of them could be meaningfully characterized 
as violent. 
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And if so few of the available studies have dealt with violence, 
even fewer have focused on real -life criiie. In short, then, the 
types of behavior neasured in so Mich of the research on this 
question siiply do not enable us to reach a scholarly conclusion as 
to whether violence on television leads to crine or violence in the 
real world. 

In ny statement this cumins, 1 have argued for the use of 
rigorously objective and valid research as the oost fruitful 
approach to questions of television's social effects. In addition, 
1 have expressed sy own position and that of CBS that the research 
done to date has sicply failed to ieplicate television as a 
contributing influence in social ly-neaning£ul a:ts of crioe and 
violence. But how does all of this reconcile with the occasional 
but tragic instances in which acts ot violence coooitted in real 
" life appear to be directly lnitativo of, or at least oodeled upon, 
content presented on television? Or, for that patter, content 
presented in notion pictures or the print ncdia? 

First of all, it won't do to deny that such things have happened — 
happened rarely, when one considers the nany nil lions of persons 
exposed to the sane oedia content who did not engage in such 
behavior, but happened nonetheless. My background is social 
psychology, not crisnnology and not psychiatry. But my own 
interpretation of this so-called "copycat violence" is that there 
exists ojcong certain individual* a level of eootional pathology 
which, given the appropriate trigger, necessarily canifests itself 
in violent and destructive ways. To the extent this trigger is an 
external one, it night be literally anything in the disturbed 
individual's environment. 

That would include, but certainly not be United to, the content of 
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television, movies, books, newspapers, or any other nedtuo. But 
because wo are dealing In those tragic rases with what Is 
essentially an Irrational and idiosyncratic process, there is to my 
knowledge little that helps us to Identify In advance what aspects 
of thene, visual content, characterization, and so forth night be 
considered risk fac.torsT But even if there were, 1 cannot believe " 
that the rage and self-hatred that are so often the root causes of 
theso destructive acts would not still- becooe violently oanifest in 
any case. 



1 want to point out that there Is a unit o£ the CBS> Broadcast Oroup 
which Is responsible for maintaining standards of taste and overall 
suitability In all of the ontertalnocnt programing and cosacrclal 
advertising carried on the CBS Television Network. This is the 
Prograa Practlcos Department, whose total staff of 80 is distributed 
between Los Angolos and New York. These arc trained, experienced 
professionals who continually evaluate the content of- our broadcasts 
to ensure the maintenance of appropriate standards of "acceptability. 

It has long been our practice that before we acquire new series, 
theatrical and nade-f or- television notion pictures, mini-series or 
any other programing, Program Practices must first approve the 
dramatic treatment of th»>«r respective themes. Once such 
programing Is on tho sclicdule, the Department roviews each story 
outline or script in terns, first, of acceptability of overall 
theoe, and then individual scenes and script dialogues. Were 
revisions are required, these are conveyed both to the production 
company and to our CBS Lntcrtainment Division people in Ibllywocd. 

I am of course not a member of the Program Practices staff and so aa 
not prepared to explain the review process in detail. As regards 
its application to portrayals of violence, however, 1 aa aware that 
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t basic distinction is oade between violence Judged to be necessary 
to the development of the prolan's characters or plot and acts 
which arc plainly gratuitous and serve no such function. In the 
latter case, nore moderate alternatives are negotiated wuh the 
creative people and substituted for the material originally judged 
unsuitable. 

The process is different for different programs and is to a large 
extent determined by the unique set of character and storyline 
expectations that individual scries have engendered among their 
audiences. This is why no single set of standards, no written 
guidelines, could be applied across the board. 

Let dc close with a few general observations, male the causes of 
crime and viole^e in our society are complex, we nay all agree that 
among the 'major contributing factors are a variety of deeply-rooted 
social conditions. Those conditions, however, are notoriously 
difficult to eradicate. It therefore becomes all too easy to point 
the finger of blame elsewhere — frequently at the media and 
particularly at television. CBS believes, however > that after year* 
of hearings and official government report s» there is still no 
convincing evidence that television violence creates criminals or 
increases crime in our society. 

The lack ot such evidence cukes it all the more imperative that our 
concerns about societal violence not lead us to actions aimed at 
narrowing the freedoms of expression we have so long enjoyed. Crime 
and violence appear in the media — both in the form of dramatic 
entertainment and in our dail> newspapers and news broadcasts for 
the Maple reason that they are part of the world in which we li\e. 
It u difficult to imagine any role for the government in this area 
which would not be f unJa&entally at odds with our traditional 
freedoms of speech and press. 

Those are issues, however, which can be better discussed by others. 
What I have tried to suggest to you today is that the social effects 
of media content is on area of enormous complexity, and we are still 
far from fully understanding it. 
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Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Harding. 

I wouiJ like now to turn to Dr.. John Murray, who is senior scien- 
tist and director of youth and family policy at fhe Boys Town 
Urban Program in Nebraska, testifying on behalf of the American 
Psychological Association. 

Welcome, Dr. Murray. 



Dr. Murray, Thank you, Senator Specter. I would like to briefly 
summarize my statement. I am honored to be here on behalf of the 
72,000 members of the American Psychological Association. While 
my testimony will be based on my research aad that of others of 
the American Psychological Association, the conclusions do not 
necessarily represent the official policy of the association. 

In summarizing, I would like to address three questions. One, are 
viewers of TV violence more aggressive? Two, does viewing televi- 
sion violence produce or cause this aggression? Three, if so, what 
\ can be done about it? 
N During the past 30 years of research on this topic, we have accu- 
mulated sufficient evidence, I believe, to warrant some policy rec- 
Ojnmeijdations. We have known for at least 15 years or so, as moni- 
tored by a research team at the University of Pennsylvania, that 
the x level of violence on commercial television has remained at 
about^S violent acts per hour of prime time television, 'and at about 
20 actsiper hour in children's television on Saturday mornings. The 
types oF x violence portrayed on the screen range from destruction of 
property {o physical assaults or threats that cause injury or death. 

The firsts question raised the issue of whether viewers of televised 
violence are more aggressive than other people, "On the basis of re- 
search evidence, I conclude that the answer to this question is em 
phatically yes. Children and adults who more frequently watch vio- 
lent programs tend to hold attitudes and values which favor the 
use of aggression to resolve conflicts. They also tend to behave 
more aggressively. That does not necessarily mean that television 
causes this aggression but at least these studies show that there is 
a link between the two. % 

The second question is, "Does television violence produce aggres- 
sive behavior? ' The answer to this question, again, seems to bp 
yes -based on studies conducted both in laboratories and in natu 
ralistic settings observing preschool children, school, age young 
sters, college students, and adults. The experimental evidence 
seems to support the notion that viewing violence does lead to ag- 
gressive behavior in these settings and that there seems to be a 
long term relationship between viewing violence and behaving ag 
gressively. 

Referring to Mr, Hai ding's testimony, studies conducted by Leon- 
ard Eron at the University of Illinois over the past 22 years follow- 
ing up youngsters from age 8 to now age 30 find that there is a 
consistent relationship between early violence viewing aUdge 8 and 
not only aggressive and antisocial behavior but also involvement in 
the criminal justice system and prosecution for criminal offenses 
through the age of 30. 
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In summary, I believe that the most reasonable statement of our 
knowledge about the impact of televised violence is the principal 
conclusion contained in the National Institute of Mental Health 
report which Dr. Pearl has just provided for you. 

And in that regard, with your permission, Senator, I would like 
to introduce for the record, a statement of 44 senior researchers in 
the area of the impact of television on children, strongly support- 
ing anji endorsing the conclusions of the National Institute of 
Mental Health report that TV violence, does caase aggressive be- 
havior among viewers. 

Senator Specter. It will be made a part of the record. 

[The following was received for the record:] * 
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Dr. Murray. Thank you. IT I could turn to the third and final 
summary question. "What can be done about this influence?" Last 
munth the Attorne> General's task fOrce on family violence issued 
a report that included suggestions forlhe media. 

I agree with the task force's suggestion that the networks, their 
affiliates and cable stations should b>e responsible for reducing and 
controlling the amount of violence shown on television but I also 
believe that parents, educators, and researchers should work with 
policymakers to encourage television executives and advertisers to 
reduce violence on television programming and increase the sort of 
programming that enhances the intellectual and emotional devel 
opment of children. ^ 

The question then is how can this oe done. The answers, I think, 
are tentative but reasonably clear. Legislation has been introduced 
in Congress earlier this year that would increase the number of 
children's programs by providing tax incentives for corporations 
that invest in the production of children's programs. 

Other legislatioi. has been introduced in Congress which would 
impose legal obligations on the networks to provide 1 hour of edu- 
cational programming each day, 5 days per week, year around. 

I believe that those two pieces of legislation are worth consider- 
ing. 

Finally, one other innovative approach to this problem of tele- 
vu»ed violence is a draft piece of legislation proposed by various 
consumer groups which has not yet been introduced in Congress. 

With your permission Senator I would like to introduce a copy of 
this draft bill, entitled "The Response Time for Violent Promotions 
Act of 1983/' for the record. 

Senator Specter. It will be made a part of the record. 

Dr. Mlrkay. This suggested legislation proposes an amendment 
tu the Communications Act of 1934 which would essentially require 
broadcasters to provide response time for public service messages 
that would warn viewers about the potentially harmful effects of 
viewing televised violence. 

In this instance, whenever broadcasters transmit three commer 
ual announcements fur violent television programs that also in 
elude violent acts, one public servLe message warning of the dan- 
gers of the televised violence must be made available in that same 
time period. 

Whether any of these measures ranging from proposed legisla 
tion to increase parental awareness such as the one just mentioned 
or others designed tu encourage or enhance educational program 
ming for children will succeed remains to be seen. 

However, I believe that these measures are an important way in 
which we may begin tu solve the problems caused by television viu- 
lence. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Murray and the text of the pro- 
posed bill follow:) 
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Prepared Statement of Dr, John P. Murray 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I m honored to be invited 
here today to testify on the impact of television violence on children's 
attitudes and behavior. I jp Or. John P. Hurray, Senior Scientist and 
Director of Youth and Family Policy* for the Boys Town Urban Program. I an the 
author o* numerous books and articles on the topic of television's Inpact on 
children. I an here today on behalf of the 72,000 members of t.ie American 
Psychological Association (APA). While I an7testtfy1ng on behalf of the APA, 
U should be noted that the specific data and conclusions presented 1n ny 
statement are based on research conducted by Myself and others and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Assocta/lon. In ny testimony, I will 
describe some of the najor research f1nd1ngs\>n the Impact of televised 
violence and the Implications that can be drawn for both public policy and 
individual action. 

Concern about the potentially harmful effects of viewing televise?" 
violence was one of the first Issues to surface during the early days of 
television's history. This week narks the 29th anniversary of the first 
Congressional hearing on the topic, which was conducted by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. In the last 30 years about 900 studies, reports, and 
corwentarles have been published concerning the Impact of televised violence, 
and I believe that we have sufficient information to provide recommendations 
for public policy. 

We ha*e known for some time that television programs include a great deal 
of violence. Indeed, the results of nore than a decade of studies conducted 
h) * research team at the University of Pennsylvania have shown that the 
average level of violence 1n pr1ne-t1me television has remained at about 5 
violent acts per hour, while the level of violence 1n children's Saturday 
morning programing 1s much higher, about 20-25 violent acts per hour. The 
types of violence portrayed on the screen range from destruction of property 
to physical assaults that cause injury and death. 

Of course, the key question 1s. Does the violence seen on the screen make 
viewers nore aggressive? In my supplementary written submission, I have 
provided a detailed description of the research findings that address this 
inportant question. Therefore, in this testimony I would like to simply 
highlight some of the important issues. 

The first question which needs to be asked is: Are viewers of televised 
violence more aggressive than other people * On the basis of research 
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evidence, ! can conclude that the answer to this question is yes. Children 
and adults who aorc frequently watch violent programs tend to hold attitudes 
and values which favor the use of aggression to resolve conflicts. They also 
tend to behave aore aggressively. That does not necessarily nean that 
television is the cause of these. aggressive attitudes, values, and 
behaviors. It could be that those who are more aggressive just prefer more 
violent television programs. 

So, the next question that must be asked is; Does televised violence 
produce aggressive behavior ? Here again, the answer seems to be yes. Studies 
conducted wi th pre-schoolers, school-age children, college students, and 
adults confirm that viewing violence on television does lead to increases in 
aggressive attitudes, values, and behaviors. 

Studies showing a clear link between viewing violence and behaving 
aggressively tend to be conducted in the highly structured settings of 
university laboratories and research centers, and one might ask 
whether findings from the laboratory are applicable to real life 
circumstances. So, the third question that we need to ask is. What happens 
in natural settings ? Once again, we find that children and adults who watch 
televised violence more frequently tend to behave ctore aggressively. 

For example, a stu4y conducted by Aletha Huston, when she was a professor 
at Pennsylvania State University, showed that pre-school children can be 
influenced by cartoon violence. In this study, the pre-schoolers watched 
either antisocial, pro-social, or neutral television programs over a tv.'-week 
period. The antisocial prograns consisted of 12 half-hour episodes of Batman 
and Superaan cartoons; the pro-social programs were 12 episodes of 
Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood, and the neutral prograns consisted of children's 
filns which were neither violent nor pro-social. Psychologists observed these 
pre-schoolers in the natural settings of the classroom or playground over a 
nine-week period. They found that the youngsters who watched the Batman and 
Superman cartoons were more likely to hit their playmates, start arguments, 
disobey the teacher, and be core inpatient. On the other hand, the youngsters 
who had viewed the Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood programs were much ctore willing to 
help others, to express concern about others' feelings, to share toys, and 
play cooperatively. 

In other research, William Del son, in * study conducted for CBS, and 
Leonard Eron and his colleagues at the University of Illinois, in their 
longitudinal studies, found that viewing televised violence In early childhood 
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was related to children's increased aggressive behavior during their teenige 
^ears. In addition, Leonard Eron and hU colleagues, continuing their 22-year 
longitudinal stutty, have found an impressive relationship between television 
violence viewing at aged and,crimina1 behavior through age 30. 

In sumary, I believe that the cost reasonable ste.ement of our knowledge 
about the impact of televised violence on children is the principal conclusion 
contained in a recent report of the National Institute of Mental Health: "The 
consensus -among nost of the research community is that violence on television 
does lead to aggressive behavior by children and teenagers who watch the 
programs. This conclusion is based on laboratory expericients and on field 
studies. Not all children become aggressive, of course, but the correlations 
between violence and aggression are positive. In magnitude, television 
violence is as strongly correlated with aggressive behavior as any other 
behavioral variable that has been measured. The research question has been 
moved from asking whether or not there is an effect to seeking explanation? 
for that effect.' 

Of course, the final question that must be asked is: What can be done ? 
Here, the proposals arema,<y but the options are few. 

In the recent past, the proposals have ranged from establishing a "family 
viewing period" during tne early evening hours in which only programs deemed 
suitable for family entertainment would be broadcast to calls for boycotts 
against advertisers who support programs containing high levels of violent 
action. Both o' these proposals have been tried and have led to considerable 
controversy. 

Therefore, I think we must devote our attention to various ways of 
encouraging broadcasters to increase the pro-social messages in television 
programs and reduce the level of violence, and alert parents to the 
potentially harmful effects—especially for children—of viewing televised 
violence. 

Last month, the Attorney General's Task Force on Family Violence issued a 
report that included suggestions regarding the media. I agree with the Task 
Force's suggestion that the networks, their affiliates, and the cable stations 
should be held responsible for reducing and controlling the amount of violence 
shown on television. However, I believe that oarents, educators, and 
researchers should work with policy makers to encourage television executives 
and advertisers to reduce television violence and increase pro-social 
programing. 

There are various way to accomplish this task. For example, public 
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hearings such as this serve to remind broadcasters that there Is Indeed 
community concern about televised violence. Also, public statements by 
responsible professional and scientific organizations such as the American 
Medical Association, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry serve to highlight these concerns about the 
potential ham caused by TV violence and inform the television Industry about 
the serious nature of zhls problem. 

However, I think we also need to encourage parents and teachers to become 
actively Involved 1n monitoring and discussing the content of programs viewed 
by children. Similarly, we need to make more effective use of the recently 
developed curricula designed to enhance children's ability to become 
discriminating, raM.er than passive, television consumers. 

Legislation has been Introduced in Congress that would Increase the number 
of children's programs by providing tax Incentives for corporations or 
Imposing legal obligations cn networks. I would go a step further and 
recomnend that the emphasis should be on programs that enhance children's 
emotional and Intellectual development. 

Finally, one rather Innovative approach to this problem of televised 
violence Is a draft piece of legislation, proposed by various concerned 
groups, which has not yet been introduced in Congress. This suggested 
legislation, entitled the "Response Time for Violent Promotions Act", proposes 
an amendment to the Communications Act of 1934, which would essentially 
require broadcasters to provide time for public se. vice messages that would 
warn viewers about the potentially harmful effects of viewing televised 
violence. In this Instance, whenever broadcasters transmit three promotional 
announcements for violent television programs, they must provide one 
equivalent time period for the transmission of a public service message 
warning of the dangers of viewing televised violence. 

Whether any of these measures, ranging from the proposed legislation to 
increase parental awareness of the harmful effects of televised violence to 
public encouragement of self-regulation by the television Industry, will 
succeed remains to be seen. However, I bclteve that these measures are an 
important way in which we may begin to solve the problems caused by television 
violence. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify here today on behalf of the 
American Psychological Association on the Impact of televised violence on 
children. If I can be of any further assistance to the Subcommittee, please 
feel free to call upon me. 
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A BILL 

To amend ihe Communications Act of 1934 in ordei 10 establish procedures to re^uue icsponsive announcements 
promotional advertising containing violent acts 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home or Representatives oi the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION I This Act may be cued as the "Response Time for Violent Promotions Act of 1983,' ^ 



DECLARATION OF POLICY 
SECTION 2 The Congress hereby finds and declares rhat- 



iA> h is the policy of the Congiess thai an effective method of ameleoratmg the negative efleus on the public 

health of televised violence is to provide icsponsible person, the opportunity, to eduvate the public about these 

health hazards, especially as Ihey relate to the promotion of aggressive behavior by children 

(B> u is fun her the policy of the Congtess that nothing herein shall be vonstiued to vensoi or restiM the right 

to transmit any content otherwise lawful, but rather to increase Public information 

lO ii is further the policy ol the Congress that providing response umc is in the public interest by ingendering 

the fullest public debate on this important issue of public health 



RESPONSIVE ADVERTISING 



SECTION 3 Part 1 of Title III ol the Communications Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section. 

••RESPONSIVE ADVERTISING FOR V IOLENT PROMOTIONAL AD\ FRTIS1NG" 



Sec. 331. <«> Definitions; 



For purposes of this sectgon« 

tAi Violence ' or violent ad means the deliberate and hostile use of oven fouc. or the immediate and 
ditect threat thereof, by one individual coercivrly against another individual. 

(61 licensee u'eans any television bioadcast station opciatmg on a channel icgulaiiy assigned to its com- 
munity by the FCC. 

Ii > cable system opeiatoi means that local business entity which of leu lor vale sci vices ol a cable television 
system in the system community 

(D> netwoik means a national oigan>/auon distubuung ptogiams m imcisiaic commcue foi a substantial 
part of each broadcast day to television station* in all paits ol the United States, geneialiy by interconnection 
systems, satellite, or other tele-commumcations medium. 

(E> piomoiional advet u>ement means a spot announcement advcuising future progtamming. and a spot an 
nounccmeni loi nou television enterummem. such as theatet movies, but does not include advertisements lor 
commercial products. 

<f* lovally pioduceU or otigmated means piomotior^al advemsemenis subject to the exclusive control of the 
licensee or cable system operator, 

iO> vible piogtammei means an entity piovidmg piogiamming and pivmotional advei using on a national 
or regional basis to lexal cable systems, generally by satellite transmission 



S«c.33l (b) Response lime 

I TELEVISION NETWORKS 

(A) Whenever a network tiansntiu it> its ai filiates a promotional advertisement graphically depicting and' or 
orally describe one or more violent avts. it shall recoid ihe date, time and length of the advertisement in a 
log maintained for that purpose. 
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(6) Within 15 days of the end el each caleidar month, ihe network >hall file *uh the c otnmission a copy oi 
the log and a summary ol (he lug showing the nuniba ol announcement tiancmuied dunng the ptt\eedin$ 
month. catagorued b> the lengih ol the announcement, whuh Tiling shall he made available loi public tnvp<\ 
tion within 24 hours of reveipt 

tC) Dawrd upon these ftlu.gv t he ncUoi k shall make available upon lequcst iu j lopenvibic individual oi oiganua 
lion resporue lime in the following manner 

U) The broadcast day shah be divided mio three dav paiiv 5pm midnight, midnight n j in and a in * 

p m . 

to) response lime diall be made available on a iaiio ol at leact one tevponse ol the '■am* length lor eavh 
three promotional advertisements, 

tm) the tesponse lime shall be made available, during the >amc day pan a> the pioinoltonal advetlncinei.i 
was transmitted. 

liv) the loponsive advertivement shall be in the nature ol inloi mauon and oi eduvanonal niateiul aboot 
Ihe effects of violent Jvls on the publiv health, bui shall not be used to promote an> individual oi oigam/j 
(ion. to solicit funds, or to make negative comment* about ihe network oi a spec if k program. 
lv)if more than one recponvibie individual oi organization reel icsis levponve time, ihe nciwoik. dull, in 
ihe reasonable exeKise ol itv discretion, make a good faith deiernmianoit ol an equitable allocation ol 
the response time. 

tvUareciueM for revponve time niun he made wiihin lUdaw aitei the net* oik tiling ol iu lo^ ol promo 
Uonal advertivtng ivmade public, oi the nghi unevponve time lui ihe valendar month >ov<ied bv the log 
shall expire 

(D> li a network lade to niaintati oi hie a log ol piomolloiial idveittveniciUc udv to m v lude in tht log a pro- 
motional advertisement containing a violent Jvt. laiU u> nuke iceponec time available, oi in aiiv othei inrxa 
fails to iomplv with the provision* ol thiv section, alter being unable to revoke the mattei Ju>uu »uh the 
network, an individualot organization may lilc a complaint with the C ominission, undei pioceduice eviabuvh 
ed by the Commission through rulemaking under S( Sev 



2 LOCAL PROMOTIONAL AD\ERTMN(> 

(A* Wheneve: a licensee broadvavtv a kxilU pioduved oi onginated promotional ad*eitist*mcnt ftaphica'U 
depicting and' or oral!) desc ribing one oi more violent a„l> within 2«*houis it >hail ievOid the date, lime and 
length of the advertisement in a log maintained foi that puipoee, which mail be acaiUh'e foi pobhv impc>(«on 
during normal business hours 

tB> Based upon these k^v the licenser shall make available uponieguot to a »espons»ble «ndi.»duaioi oiganuanon 
response time in the following manner 

0) The broadcast dav shall be divided into thiee day paits <pm midnight midnight *• a m and 7 a m 5 

p n> , 

tnl response lime shall be made available on a ialio ol at leavt one tesponse ol the ume length foi each 
three promotional advertisements, 

(in) the response Kmc shall be made available dunng the vjme dav pan a* ihe promotion jl adveitisement 
was transmuted, 

(it)iiii u>|H*iiMV\ ajv v,i ti%\iiix(i| diall K hi the naum iiilniiiiuuoii and oi educational material about 
the eUtvis ol VMiliniav.lv on the public health, hut shall noi be uved to pioinote any individual or oigaiura- 
lion, to solicit lunds of to make negative comment absent the hvensee or a specific program, 
tv) d more than one re^ponvtble individual oi oiganwation ieo,uc^ts lesponee time, the licensee shall, tp 
the lea tollable eictcive ol n> discietionk make a good iaith deteimination of an equitable allocation ol 
the response time 

(vi) a rec(uevt ioi rcvponse time must be made Mithin 3u day v ^nci the end ol the calendar month in which 
the pi omouonai advertisement was bioadv*vt, or the right to iespi»nve time lor that valendar month shall 
expire 

|W It a licepsee laii> to maintain a log ol piomotional ad»ei ttvements laiK to include in the log a promotional 
advet uiemeni containing v lolcue,, lads lo make fecponse time available, oi in any othei iespect tails to comp 
lc Mith ihe pioc tstoncol thic section, aftei being unable io KvoUe the maitei dnevily with the licensee, an tn 
uiwduai oi iHganuativn mav die a complaint with the c. ^ranimum, undei pioceduies established by the Com 
mission through rulemaking orider 5 L S( Sec 
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}. CABLE PROGRAMMER PROMOTIONAL ADVERTISING 

aa*cn»coicni m a loj maintained for thai purpose 

r, d h °[ "'h l " tnJl ' ' n0n,h ' r, ° e ' lmra " " ,Jl1 '* • « ' —on , cop, 
11 «« , K - 1 """" nUmb " °' ln "^«™» dunng .he p.ecccdm 

:::r !:r,:v,:::r o( ,hc ,nnoun ^ n '" ^ h f "- ** b — £ S 
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(hiee piomsiional adiemwmenli. 

(..., lhe ,e W n w „ m e .hall be made arable d u „n t ,he same da>.pa„ a, ,he p,omo„ona. a*e.„,eme„, 
*u I'anMTiijtcd, 
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|v.| a ,c,pon« mne mu,, be ,„adc »,.h,n W dav.al.e, .he end of ,hc .alenda, mon.h ,n ^,ch .h, p.omo 
uona. ad.e,.„cmcn, .„ „an,m„,cd. o. .he „ S h, ,., ,e,pon,e ume ,« .ha, .alenda, mon.h .hall c» P „e 
.... .he ,c, r on,c mu« be earned on ,hc »ame .able .hannol a, ,he p.omouona, ad,cM.,emen, 
" " UP " 1,C " "" , W mJ,n,J '" »' * ' P'omonona. ad.e„.,c.nen,,. fa.l. ,o m.ludc » ,hc loc a 
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Sec. 331(c) Commission Anion 

t Within 45 da>s after enactment, the Commission shall publish a notive ol proposed lulemakm*. seeking vommems 
on proposed rules covering the following topics.* 

(A) logging and filing procedures for networks, lwcnsees, vable piPSiammeis and io^ai vabie operators, 

(B) procedures for administratis!) processing complaints receded under this Avi. 

(C) sanctions against parties » huh the Commission finds hate vacated thi» An, »hivh ma> mviudc imposition 
of additional response time requirements, vonsideiauon of she notation dunn* consideration of license renewal, 
placing a record of the complaint in a licensee's file, ttwl fines, and stwh other sanviions as are vontained, in 
Title IX . section 401 et seq , and Title \. sections VTIet seq ,oi the tummuntcauons Auol 1934, as amended, and 

(D) an> other matters necessar> for the carr>in* oot of this Aci 

2 WUhin 180 days of enavtmeui. the Coinnmtiun shall make pubU final tulev »hn.h shall bevome eliemse upon 
being published in the Federal Register 

3 The Commission shall deem as timels filed vomplatnts filed dunng the l?u da> periud ahei enaamem, and torn 
mission shall act on them promptly after rules become effective * 

Sec. 331(d) Federal Reports Act 
The provisions of the Federal Reports An \hull noi appl> iu the logging and tilm* refinements vomained herein 



Senator Specter. Thank you v*ry much, Dr. Murray. 

Our next witness is Dr. Jib Fowles, professor of human sciences 
and humanities at the University of Houston, author of a book 
"Television Viewers Versus Media Snobs." 

Thank you for joining us, Dr. Fowles. 



Dr. Fowles. Thank you, Senator. I am going to take a slightly 
different stance from everything that has been said so far. I have a 
S year-old daughter, the same age as Courtney and Crystal, and she 
suffered one of life's little disappointments recently when the 
"Dukes of Hazzard" was taken off the .air in the city of Houston. 
That was her favorite show. 

Her grief disappeared, however, when she discovered and em 
braced the "ATeam." Why do children like her by tens of millions 
seek out action filled, even violent television programs? What does 
the content do to them or for them? 

To answer questions like these, \ye first have to distinguish be- 
tween children's leisure hour viewing taking place at the end of 
the day and on weekends, and their weekday morning viewing. 

A child's week is not unlike an adult 3 week in that weekdays 
are times when the child s work so to speak goes on. He or she is 
learning tlie thousands of things needed to mature into our cul- 
ture. 

Several morning television shows, "Captain Kangaroo," in the 
past, "Sesame Street, 11 "Mr. Rogers," oblige this by teaching as 
they entertain. However, at the end of the dav on weekends, chil- 
dren are looking for the same things that adults want from the 
medium, shows that help them rest and repair. 

A recent and ingenious study by a University of Chicago social 
scientist has demonstrated that television is, indeed, the great re- 
laxer for Americans. He outfitted 104 adults with beepers and had 
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them paged at random times during the week, and I gather up to 
the hour of 10 in the evening, to ascertain their activity and mood. 

He reports, "Most notable among the findings is that TV watch- 
ing is experienced as the most relaxing of all activities." My con- 
tention is that children seek and get the same results from their 
leisure hour viewing. 

The fantasy mayhem on the television screen, sometimes in the 
form of cartoons and sometimes not, helps the child to discharge 
tensions and animosities. The child identifies with the characters 
and action and vicariously vents accumulated stress.- 

Although people tend to look back at their own childhoods as 
carefree times, the truth of the matter is that the socializing pf a 
child is frequently a trial for all involved. It is unavoidable that the 
child experience some degree of frustration and resentment. 

Fantasy aggression via television action can be the antidote to 
the child s real world pressures and constraints. Just as adults turn 
to action adventure snows and football games to discharge some of 
the mental strains in their lives, so children turn to the explosive 
shows which they sense will help them maintain psychological bal- 
ance. 

Children learn early in life the difference between what is just- 
pretend and what is not, between fantasy and reality, and after the 
ages of 6 or 7 infrequently confuse the two. 

The fantasy violence on their favorite programs very rarely 
translates into inappropriate or aggressive acts. When we stop to 
consider the enormity of the audience, nearly 100 percent of Amer- 
ican children, and that vast volume of leisure hour programming 
that they watch, then the amazing fact becomes how relatively 
little negative influence this exposure produces. The benefits of 
television fantasy action come virtually without adverse social 
costs. 

These views, as I am sure you know, about the benefits of televi- 
sion fantasy action for children are uncommon among my col- 
leagues in the academic world. Their agenda, I believe, is not to un- 
derstand why children are drawn to television at the end of the 
day or the end of the week, but instead to revile a medium which 
they see as plebian when they want to think of themselves as patri- 
cians. 

My colleagues have generated an enormous amount of research 
on television effects over the 30-year history of the medium, the 
greater bulk of this research supposedly demonstrating the evil ef- 
fects of television viev ing. I have elsewhere referred to this litera- 
ture as "one of the grandest travesties in the uneven history of 
social science." In my judgment, it is consigned to oblivion. 

But there is one study that I wish to call to the committee's at- 
tention. Thib study was conducted by Mr. Seymour Feshbach, head 
of the psychology department at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and was published in 1971 as the book "Television and 
Aggression." 

Given the size and rigor of that study, I find it puzzling that it 
goes unnoticed in the National Institute of Mental Healths n 4i t 
volume," Television and Behavior, edited by David Pearl. 

Briefly put, Feshbach took se\eral hundied semidelinquent teen- 
age males who were living in boys' horneb and randomly assigned 
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half of them to a television diet of violent shows and the other half 
to nonviolent shows. 

After 6 weeks of exposure, it was determined that the boys who 
had been watching violent action adventure programs were less 
rowdy than their friends who had been on the nonviolent diet. Fan 
tasy violence had reduced real world violence. I believe this study 
captures the true role of television fantasy in the lives of the 
young. 

Permit me to summarize my testimony today by quoting from 
my book "Television Viewers versus Media Snobs." 

To relax and recover -that is the purpose television serves for children just as it 
does for adults. The most striking feature of children's television is not how differ 
ent it is from adults', but how similar. In both cases the fantasies- which often cov- 
ertly or overtly deal in aggression- help to reduce the viewers* mental strains by 
allowing u*> indulge in bursts of laughter or vicarious plummeting. Children s 
minds are very much like ours, and so are their needs. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify, before this committee and 
to bring in these divergent viewpoints. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Dr. Fowles. 

Well, the score is 2 to 2 now in extra innings. [Laughter.] Dr. 
Pearl, let us give you the chance at first rebuttal. The first ques- 
tion before the house is does television stimulate acts of violence 
which move toward antisocial or criminal behavior. 

Dr. Fowles says not too gently, Dr. Pearl, that the studies on 
your side are the gravest travesty. What do you think or what 
could you prove? 

Dr. Pearl. It is fortunate that in this country everyone is enti 
tied to their opinion even if they ignore the existing facts or inter- 
pret it in a way which is idiosyncratic. 

I would have to say, to start out, that the NIMH report did dis- 
cuss the theory of catharsis. I should mention that Seymour Fesh- 
bach, who was referred to by Dr. Fowles as the author of the study, 
stressing the catharsis effect, has since essentially changed his 
mind with respect to the catharsis theory and the potential influ- 
ences of television. 

Not a single major study conducted in the last decade or so 
really supports the catharsis theory in any significant fashion. Re- 
search has indicated that rather than draining children and others 
of their tensions, that aggressive fantasies actually are associated 
with increased aggressiveness. 

Now, the point was made in the last presentation, that children's 
minds and needs are very much like ours, that is, adults. As a clin 
ical and research psychologist with a background in developmental 
psychology, I say that these various assertions runs very much 
counter to what developmental psychologist generally know and 
understand with respect to the needs of children and their develop- 
ment. 

Senator Specter. Dr. Pearl, if you had to give the strongest evi- 
dence at hand about a caubal connection between violence on tele- 
vision, antisocial or criminal conduct by children viewing it, what 
wpuldyou say. 

Dr. Pearl. Well, I can, of course, come out with, anecdotal ac- 
counts as Phil Harding indicated. We do have those. There are 
many of those. 
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Senator Specter. Specific cases where there is criminal conduct 
by a child following viewing of television violence? 

Dr. Peakl. Yes, but I prefer to go to studies rather than to anec- 
dotal accounts. I dkn cite those if you wish. We can talk about the 
Eron study which was mentioned before by Dr. Murray. This study 
has found that subjects who 22 years ago were the heaviest viewers 
of televised violence, as contrasted to those who watched relatively 
little of such programs at that time, have a much higher New York 
State public record for such things as spousal abuse, drunken driv- 
ing, and involvement in a number of other kinds of criminal acts. 
That is one kind of study. 

Another study reported in 1978 was the well known Belson study 
in England, actually supported by CBS. The study wai of 1,650 
youths and compared heavy and light viewers of television violence 
with respect to their own accounts of their behaviors. 

Belson reported clearcut evidence that those who were heavy 
viewers of television violence had a much higher incidence of seri 
ous antisocial action such as assaults on others, attempted rapes, 
robbery and such. 

And he determined that this was not likely due to the reverse 
hypothesis, that this relationship occured because the initially most 
aggressive and violent boys were more likely to watch violent tele- 
vision. 

Senator Specter. Let us turn to Mr. Harding at that point be- 
cause that picks up one of the lines which he stressed where he 
made the statement that TV is not implicated, to the extent that it 
does happen that these copycat violence figures would have been 
motivated to engage in that conduct in any event. 

Mr. Harding, the thrust of what you have said, as I view it is, is 
that there is no research on the social consequences of violence and 
antisocial behavior which directly links it. Your position more is 
the case has not been established one way or another, that the evi- 
dence is inconclusive. 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Senator Specter. But if you had to give a judgment, very fre- 
quently the Congresb has to decide matters having two witnesses 
on one side and two witnesses on the other. We have got to decide 
whether to act or not to act. 

If you had to give your professional judgment wifh the evidence 
nut necessarily being conclusive as yuu have characterized, what do 
you think? Does television violence have any significant factor in 
causing antisocial or criminal conduct? 

Mr. Harding. I have not seen evidence of it. I have been in com- 
munications re&earch and, on and off, have been imolved with the 
television-violence issue, for the past 15 years, i simply have not 
seen persuasive data on this issue. 

I am talking here as a professional researcher and not a£ a 
member of the television industry. The body of research, as pres- 
ently comprised, for reasons expressed in my statement and foi 
other reasons as well, simply dues not provide support for making 
that kind of a policy decision. It just is not there. 

Senator Specter. What should we do to gain the necessary re- 
search data to make a final judgment? 
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Mr. Harding. Well, in my view, I think what has to be done is 
more rigorous and more valid kinds of research, the kinds of stud- 
ies that CBS did, in fact, begin to fund in| the late 1960 ? s. * 

Senator Specter,* What happened to it pince the late 1960's? 

Mr. Harding. Well, it was long-term research. It continued for a 
periodj£ years. • ■ 

Senator Specter. So it is still in process? 

Mr. Harding. No, it was completed and we will probably start 
more of it again . These things tend to go in cycles. ■% 

Senator Specter. The conclusion was what? That the evidence is^ 
incbnclusive? 

Mr. Harding. We funded four major studies essentially. Two in 
conjunction with an industry committee, called the Joint Commit- 
tee for Reseurch on Television and Children, and two on our own. 

One of the four studies was the Feshbach study that Jib Fowles 
talked about. Another was a replication of the Feshbach study 
which is never found in the literature, but which was even or more 
expensive and elaborate than the Feshbach research. That was 
done by William Wells who was then at the University of Chicago. 
It was a replication to see if Feshbacks findings would come out 
the same wa>, and one does not come across references to that 
study very often. 

The other two were the Milgram and Shotland studies on the 
imitation of violent content in television programming and the 
fourth waa the Belson study. 

In each case, the investigators were given full rights of designing 
the research, implementing it and interepreting and publishing 
their findings. CBS expressly relinquished all rigtys of interposr 
tion so the researchers were able to go on and do it as they wanted 
to. 

That was the procedure under which we funded the research, 
and to come back to your question, we really found nothing in 
those four studies to implicate television s depictions of violence in 
the forms of antisocial behavior measured. 

Senator Specter. Dr. Fowles, let us come back to you on the 
Feshbach study which you had used as a basis for your contentions, 
and you heard Dr. Pearl's statement that his group studies had 
taken into account the catharsis theory and that Dr. Feshbach had, 
in fact, recounted his views. Would you care to respond? 

Dr. Fowles. Yes. David Pearl must know another Seymour Fesh- 
bach than the c>ne that I know'. I have interviewed the man and 
published that interview. It is on the record. The man, to this day, 
stands behind that study. That is all I can say to that matter. 

As far as the Eron study goes, which is another large and impor- 
tant study, the problem with the Eron studies, plural because they 
are very extensive and they have gone on over a long period of 
time, is when hfe comes to try to explain the correlation between 
television viewj^ng, violence viewing and subsequent violent behav 
ior, it is clear that this does exist, that people who see a lot of vio- 
lent television when they are young become violent when they are 
older. 

The question is, is this a cause and effect relationship. I do not 
believe it is. I think most probably there is an intermediate vari- 
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able of the harshness of the child's family life, and in fact, Eron 
points to this in his writing. , * 

Senator Specter. Let us move on to the next question, that if 
there is a role for the Federal Government or let us put it differ- 
ent. Is there really a governmental role? Given our very high value 
on first amendment rights of freedom of expression, should the 
Government participate at all here, recognizing that the courts 
have drawn a distinction between the print media and television 
and radio, electronics media? 

Dr. Murray, you have outlined a series of alternatives in your 
testimony, the suggestion which comes from the Attorney Gener- 
al's task force, the tax incentives which is the way of dangling a 
carrot, so to speak, a positive requirement that there Jbe an hour of 
educational programs or positive requirement of response time. Do 
you fhink that the Federal Government ought to step in here, and 
if so, what should the Federal Government do? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, I think in each of those instances there is 
really no threat to first amendment protections. The tax credit pro- 
vides inducements for enhancing and expanding programming for 
children. Moreover, if you expand educational programming for 
children, what is called social or nonviolent programming, you may 
reduce the level of violence on television simply by displacing the 
more aggressive cartoons or other kinds of violent programming. 

The same thing is true with the response time to violent com- 
mercials legislation. It in no way infringes on the telecasting of vio- 
lent programs, and it deals directly with the sensitive issue of gra- 
tuitous violence, violence that has absolutely no purpose in the pro- 
gramming and is not central to the plot. It is hara to argue that 
violent acts in a station promotional announcement are intrinsic to 
the development of a plot of a particular program or the drama 
that is unfolding. 

So I think there is a role for government to play in all those 
areas that I have outlined. 

Second, let me just say that I think the arguments that have 
gone back and forth about whether there is or is not an effect ut 
violence on television tend to turn on one person saying, "Well, I, 
like this stud^ and my reading of this study shous this and my 
reading of that study shows that." 

You cannot do that. Over the past 30 years, the one thing that 
we have learned is that we must look at the svhole pattern oi stud- 
ies. There are O00 or so reports and papers published on this issue 
over the past 30 vears. You cannot single out an individual study 
and say, 'Well, this one proves it. This one disproves it," becau&e 
each will have its own strengths and weaknesses. " . 

But, taken as a whole, I and'othtfr colleagues who are knowledge* * 
able in this area conclude that violence on television does pfoduce 
or is involved in the production of aggressive behavior in children. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Harding, I suspect I knosv your response. 
Do you agree with Dr. Murray that government ha* a role in limit- 
ing what television can do? 

Mr. Harding. No, I do not agree with that for sarious reasons, 
some of which are better discussed by lawyers, but also as a re- 
'searcher and as a citizen svho values the freedom of expression we 
have had for so long in this country. But suppose we suspend first 
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amendment arguments and say, yes, the Government can come in 
and mandate an hour a day of educational programming for chil- 
dren. , > 1 

You then have the situation in which the child decides not to 
watch that hour of programming and instead turns to another 
channel. So you better not have anything else on the other chan- 
nels that might appeal to him. * 

Senator Specter. Well, suppose you mandate the child as well as 
the television network? 

Mr. Harding. You really would have to do that. I have gone 
through this kind of analysis repeatedly in which you have so- 
called quality programming— and the definition of that varies with 
the observer— sach as the educational material on public television, 
"Sesame Street/' the "Electric Company" and so on. I have looked 
at situations in which those programs nave besn up against virtu 
ally anything— it could be children's programs, like "Tom and 
Jerry," and Woody the Woodpecker," the 5 o'clock news, it could 
be anything. And whenever there is some other choice, the other 
choice seems always to draw a much larger child audience. 

The audiences to .the children's educational programs, 2- to 5- 
y ear-olds, 6- to 11 -year-olds, are very, very small compared to the 
audiences to programs that really entertain children. So it is one 
thing to mandate an nour, or anv amount of time, of educational 
programs and quite another to get the child to watch such pro- 
gramming when there is some other alternative available to him. 

And I would submit that as time goes by, and we have been 
seeing more and more that basic cable, video cassettes, r t jy cable 
are all providing additional viewing choices for children, even 
beyond what is being offered on conventional broadcast television. 

Senator Specter. Let me pick up on cable and ask one final ques- 
tion. I would ask each of you gentlemen to respond to it Sand that is 
on the question of pornography and the X rated cable programs 
which are available, and given the tremendous number of latchkey 
children and given the availability of cable on a broad basis and X 
rated cable programs, what response, if any, should the Federal 
Government make to that particular situation? 

Let us skirt with you, Dr. Fowles, and go right across. 

Dr. Fowles. Well, this is a very difficult situation because it gets 
us right iii the middle of all these first amendment issues and so 
forth. My own feeling would be that incentives ought to be in place 
to help the cable industry not show that program during daytime 
hours. That is a personal point of view. 

So I do believe in this one instance that some pressure and some 
legislation is in order. 
, Senator Specter. Dr. Murray, 

Dr. Murray. I think the cable operators should be encouraged to 
restrict that programming and to provide lockout options for par 
ents. 

I should say in passing that research in that area is fairly conclu- 
sive. In fact, it is Dr. Feshbach— the same Feshbach that Dr. 
Fowles thinks he knows, and apparently does not know— that has 
shown conclusively that violent sexual behavior does increase, the 
likelihood of holding attitudes favorable toward rape or phyvcal 
abuse of women.- 
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Senator Specter. Dr. Pearl. 

Dr. Pearl. Essentially I would agree with what Dr. Murray said. 
It is very difficult to come up with any kind of a solution to this 
problem and will satisfy every one and will not run into first 
amendment rights. 

But we do need to do something and I would suggest that our so- 
lution will have to proceed along the lines mentioned by Dr. 
Murray. 

Senator Specter. Let me put one little bit of dimension extra on 
it for you, Mr. Harding, and that is, the network soap shows, which 
have explicit bedroom scenes, as well as the cable, which are in the 
clearly X category. Do you think that there is any role for the Gov- 
ernment in either categories A or B? 

Mr. Harding. There exists, as I indicated in my statement the 
networks* program practices departments, whose people review the 
game shows, the soaps, prime time, everything in terms of overall 
su ; tability and taste and have been doing so for a number of years. 

I think the assumption is made— and I think it's a realistic one— 
that the bulk of that audience is adult. This is not to say that there 
are not some children in the audience, but it is very largely adult. 

And I think that the existence of such a mechanism obviates, to 
a large extent the need for a Government presence in this area. 

Senator Specter. Gentlemen, thank you very much. I regret the 
limitation on time. We very much appreciate your coming, and we 
know that many of you have come from long distance, from Texas 
and Nebraska, from New York, and we are grateful, and we regret 
the very shaip limitations on time which we have. We just cannot 
really get into this as fully in the hearing. 

Your statements are very helpful and you have referred to a 
number of additional SSurces which the subcommittee will go into. 
It is my sense that we are going to be bearing a great deal more 
about this subject in the 99th Congress, and I think that will come 
to pass significantly as a result of the Attorney General's report 
and significantly as a result of what we have seen on a sharp up- 
surge of child molestation for whatever reason you have across the 
country in the day care center problem. 

It is very difficult to establish causal connection and really no 
action it with sufficient precision in a legislative sense, and even 
where causal connection is established, the very important first 
amendment rights which we are very much concerned about in the 
Congress. There are a number of legislative options which are 
open, all the way from simply holding hearings like this which 
bnng some public attention to the problem, and the networks are 
concerned, and the cables are concerned, and there is a response 
when these hearings are neld and your words are all gauge and 
networks are here and cables are here, X-rated cables we do not 
qualify, but there is attention paid just to this kind of a hearing, 
and it has an impact as congressional hearings have had over the 
years without anything more or whether the level ought to be 
simply as the Attorney General has done in his task force report 
and made suggestions or whether there ought to be tax incentives. 
We ought to get the Internal Revenue Code involved in influencing 
behavior, 
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Again, the issue of causal connection, or whether it ought to go 
beyond some mandates and some forceful action by the Congress 
and if sb, whether that would be constitutional. 

My own sense is that the networks have to take a very hard look 
at the soaps in the afternoon. I am not about to tell the networks 
what to do, but I think that is an area that has to be examined. 

Having done quite a number of hearings om the question of 
pornography and juveniles, there is a very sharp line of proof 
which ib very strong about adverse consequerces on juveniles from 
seeing pornography, and Dr. Murray touched on it in his closing. 

To the extent that the cables are available on X-rated materials 
that latchkey children can see, that perhaps is the clearest area of 
demonstrable or documentable problems on causing antisocial con- 
duct of a wide variety, in forming psyches leading to acts of sexual 
aggression. 

I would be hopeful that there would be some industry response 
among the cables on the X-rated line which would eliminate the 
need for any congressional action or any FCC action. But I think 
that is an area which we are going to be taking a very hard look at 
immediately in the 99th Congress. 

These are not easy questions, any of them, on a variety of lines, 
and we are very grateful to you for the very extensive thought that 
you have put into your statemeats, your research before and we 
intend to continue the diaiog and we thank you all for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 11.54 a.m., the" subcommittee adjourned at the 
call of the Chair.] 
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GRATUITOUS VIOLENCE ANO EXPLOITIVE SEX WHAT ARE THE LESSONS 7 
(Including Violence Profile No 13) 



Prepereo for the Study Committee of th» Communications 
Coamisslon of tht National Council of Churches 
htaring in New York on September 21, 1984 



By George Oarbnar 
Tha Annenbarg School of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania 
Ph i ladalph ia. Pa 19104 



I appaar in tha capacity of an individual researcher and not at a 
representative of our School. Univartity. or any organization Tha 
research I am report*ng comas from our ongoing projact callad Cultural 
Indicators designed to invettigata tha nature of television programming 
and its rt lat ions h ip^ to viewer conceptions of social raalitg. 

We hava conductad tha longest-running and still only comprehensive 
and cumulativa research on what it means to grow up and llva with 
television Tha projact eaa* orlginatad in 1967 It hat baan supported 
by fund) from the President s Committion on tha Causes and Pravantlon 
of Violanca. tha Surgaon Oanaral t Scientific Advisory Commlttaa on 
Television and Social Behavior, the National Institute of Mental 
Health* the White House Office of Telec ommunicet ions Policy* The 
American Medical Association, the Administration on Aging* and the 
Netional Science Foundation It is a team effort conducted by my 
colleagues Drs Larry Gross. N.chael Morgan. Nancy Signorielli and 
myself 

In this report I will highlight our Violence Profile No 13* 
summarize our research on viewer conceptions of relevant aspects of 
reelity* and discuss findingt related to sexual portrayals and 
conceptions Detailed tabulations, figures, and bibliographies can be 
found at the and of tha report 
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YUHtMt PrqfUt Mil. 12 



Our mtaturtt of violtnct trt btttd on tht rtlitblt obstrvttion of 
cltar~cut tnd unambiguous tpitodtt of physical violtnct (in any 
conttit) on nttwork dr*c«tic program* iirtd in primt timt and during 
wetktnd dtgtlmt (childrtn »> program hours Thtst mtasurts lncludt tht 
prtvtltnct of violtnct in tht programs* tht rata of violtnct ptr 
progrtm tnd ptr hour* and tht lnvolvtmtnt of mtjor characttrt In 
various tgptt of violtnct at violtnts or victim (or both). Tht 
mtaturtt art combintd Into ccmpoaitt Indicators of violtncr and a 
Violtnct Indtx to facllitttt comptrlsons ovtr timt tnd across 
programming hours and network*. Tht Violtnct Indtx mttts tht 
statistical and tmplrlcal rtiuirtmtnts of an Indtx. Tht stparatt 
mtaturtt and indicators thtt compost tht Indtx art also lncludtd In tht 
tabulations atttchtd to tht rtport so that thtg mty bt txtnintd 
stptrattlg. Tht findings sinct 1967 art rtporttd In Apptndlx Tablts 
1-13 and illustrattd on Flgurts 1*4 Thtst rtsults lncludt ntv data 
for tht 1962-63 and 1903-84 statins* and compritt Violtnct Prof lit 
No 13 

Tht ovtrall Violtnct Indtx for tht last two sttsons rtoaintd clost 
to tht avtragt of our monitoring rtsults slnct 1967 Howt.tr* whllt 
primt" timt violtnct ftll slightly btlow tht 17-yttr avtragt* wttfctnd 
day timt (childrtn 's programs) violtnct rost far abovt it* including t 
record high In 1962-83 Tht thrtt major nttuorfcs ttndtd to 
converge difftrtncts for tht Itst tuo stasons art ntgligiblt 

Tht rtlativtly lowtr Itvtl of violtnct during primt timt 

"family hour" that ptrsisttd during tht '70s vtnishtd in tht '80s. In 
fact, tht "ftmiltj hour" uhtn most childrtn art in tht auditnct* btctmt 
mo_rjt violtnt For txamplt, tht rttt of violtnt incidtnts on progrtms 
airtd B-9 p m was 3 4 and 6 0 for tha last two stasons* rtsptctlvtlg* 
while comparablt figurts for 9-11 p m wtrt 4 1 and 4 2 (Stt Tahiti 1-3 
and Figurts 1-4) 

Violtnct in childrtn's wttktnd progrtms rtachtd t rtcord high it) 
1982-83 tnd rtmaintd abovt tht 17-gtar Itvtl in 1983-84 Tht ri%a 
during tht first f/triod was 30 3 violtnt Incidtnts ptr hour. Tht rata 
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for the second period wa» 23.3 per hour. Tht 17-yaar average It 20 
violent incidents per hour. 

The saturation of children's program with violence (consistently 
5 to 7 tines higher then in prime time) cones et a time when the 
riguletory aechanlsms of public partic ipetlon and public interest are 
b^ing dismantled and funding for public television — the remaining 
source of quality programming for children — is severely cut. 

Television certainly did not Invent violence* it just put it on 
the assembly line Only television reaches virtually all homes with 
the mm pattern of images and meessgee. Unlike other media* 
television is used relatively non-select ivt *y . It is a ritual* a 
common symbolic environment into which children are born and whose 
inescapable messages help shape and maintain common conceptions of 
life* society* and the world 

Video mayhem pervedes the typical American home in which the 
television sat is on an average of 7 hours a dey. Cable seems only to 
increase the penetration of its patterns into everydey life (Morgan and 
Rothschild* 1983) For the past 17 years* at least* our children grew 
up and we all lived with a steady diet of about 16 entertaining acts of 
violence (2 of them lathal) in prime time alone every night* and 
probably dotens if not hundreds more for our children every weekend. 
We have been Immersed in a tide .of violent representetlons that is 
hletorically unprecedented And shows no real sign of receding. 

What are the lessons'? 

JJUL SOCHI Rglf fiX Violence 

Even more significant than the sheer amount of televised violence 
is Its role on television and in the lives of viewers Defining that 
role as only or primarily related to Inciting aggression and potential 
thi aets to l«iw and order has been th, jreat media game that tended to 
make noet violence studies* reports, and hearings the social and 
political dead ends they have been Me have concentrated our studies 
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tht past f»w years on tiploring aJl potential lessons that mignt 
bt rtlated to exposure to violence-lads n television and havt com to 
conclusions very different from tht convtntional concerns. 

Our rfttarch suggests lessons more far-reaching than tht 
instigetion of occasional ects of violence, no mttttr how disruptive 
and tragic they wight bt We havt concluded that violtnct it one ntans 
of distributing power in tht symbolic (and rtal) world While tht 
convtrgtnet of research on tht subject indicetes that exposure to 
violtnct dots occasionally incitt and often desens i t i ie. our findings 
indicatt that for most viewers ttltvislon '» nun tnd violtnt world 
tends to dsnonstrete and cultivatt a patttrn of inequality tnd 
domination 

Humans threettn to hurt or kill, and actually do so* mostly to 
scare, tarrorize. and impost their will upon othtrs Symbolic violtnct 
carrits thi samt mtssagt It is a show of forct and damonstrat ion of 
poutr It is tht quicktst and most dramatic demonstration of who can 
g«t away with what against whom 



Violtnct as a sctnario of social rt lationsh ips refltcts tht 
structure of poutr in society and tends to cultivttt acctpttnet of thtt 
structure If we take a perticular social group end divide tht number 
of those who fall victim of violence by the number who victimise 
othtrs. wt can obtain a rtlative indicttor of risk and vulnerability 
for that group For example, for tvtry 10 American men chtracttrs who 
commit violtnct on television. 11 American men tnd 12 fortign mtn fall 
victim to it But for tvtry 10 Amtricen women ^nhose rolts cell for 
inflicting violence on others. 13 American women end 23 foreign (gotten 
suffer violence A fuller indicetion of the reverse pecking order of 
the to* Id of prime time drema (the groups whose ratio of victimiiat ion 
to uwK'iue is highest on television) ian he seen in the following 
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For every 10 violent* in each of these group*, 
tht number of victim* in tht same group it 



Foreign women 


23 


Nonwhlte women 


22 


Older women 


19 


Girl* 


19 


Young women 


18 


White women 


16 


Older men 


13 


Boys 


1* 



It it clear that women, young and old people, and tome minorities 
rank a* the mo»t vulnerable to vie t imi tat 1 on on television We have 
al*o found that symbolic victimization on television and real world 
fear among women and minorities, even if contrary to the fact*, are 
highly related (Morgan. 1983) 

$ 

Heavy viewers are most likely to express the feeling of living in 
that self-reinforcing cycle of the "mean world " Our analysis of large 
scale surveys (reported in detail in the articles cited in the 
bibliography) indicates how the cycle works Responses to questions 
about chances of encountering violence* safety of neighborhoods, fear 
of crime, etc . have been combined into an Index of Images of Violence. 
Table 16 and Figure 3 show that most heavy viewers in every education, 
age* lncoow* *ex* newspaper reading and ne ighbor ehood category expres* 
a greater rente of insecurity and apprehension than do light viewers in 
the same groups (Previous results also show that heavy viewers are 
more likely to acquire new lo^ks. watchdogs end guns "for protection ") 

* 

The data show sizable group differences, reflecting inequalities 
of risk and power Even though most heavy viewers feel more at risk 
than light viewers, the most vulnerable to the "mean world" syndrome 
are women, older people, those with lower education and income, those 
who do not read newspapers regularly, and those who live In large 
cities 
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Howavtr. on some questions tomt group* respond difftreritlg. 
Ttltvition vitwing mag blur some distinctions tnd sring group* closer 
togathtr into whet wo call tht ttltvition "mainttr ttm H % Vitwing mag 
also ltavo tont group* rtlativtlg unaffected whilt making othtrt 
titrtatlg rttpontivt to tht ttltvition imtgt. 

Figurt 6 shows tht "mainstraaming" implication* of vitwing Thott 
who livt in suburb* and non-metropol 1 tan trtat art to convinctd that 
-crimt i* rising" that ttltvition addt littlt or nothing to that 
ptrctption Sut thott who livt in cititt (small and largt) txprttt an 
tquaUg natr-unanimout btlitf in tht riting crlmt rfttt jonlg if thtg art 
htavg vitwtrt. 

Similarly, high tnd mtdium lncomt (but not low incomt) rttpondentt 

ovor-tttimttt thtir chanctt of btcoming involvtd in violtnct if thtg 

i 

*r* httvg vitwtrt Tht mora afflutnt htavg vitwtrt thart tht violtnt 
"mminttrtam" with lowtr incomt rttpondtntt. 

Thtaa group difftrtnctt illuttrttt tht corapltx inttrplag of 
dtmogrtphic tnd rtal world factors and ttltvition vitwing On tht 
whole, tht most gtntral and prtvaltnt attociation with ttltvition 
vituing is t htighttntd ttntt of living in a "mtan world" of violtnct 
tnd dtngtr 

I btlitvt that an unequal and corrotivt ttntt of inttcuritg and 
mistrust invitms not only aggrtssion but also exploitation and 
rtprttsion Fearful ptoplt art cnort daptndtnt. mort tasilg manipulattd 
tnd controlltd. mort susctptiblt to dtctptivtlg simpl*. strong, tough 

Measures and hard-line posturtt both political and rfligious Thtg 

may acctpt tnd tvtn wtlcomt rtprtssion if it sromi sts to relieve thtir 
instcoritits That is tht dttptr probltm of violtnct-ladtn ttltvition 

E^ploltlvt Six 

It should comt at no surprise, at this point, that stx. as much as 
violtnct* is an expression of a social rtlationship Although thtg art 
oppositts in that violtnct is-conflict whilt stx is (or should bt> 
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cooperative they art similar In their demonstration of either 
Inequality or tht struggle towtrd tquity and mutuality. 

Our own monitorino and studies by others (tee "Journal of 
Communication Article* on Sex in Violence" in tht bibliography) thou 
that more explicit and more permissive ttiujl reference* (and 
occasional portrayal*) have Increased since tht mid 70*s. However, 
while television nay havt become mora sexy# it ha* not become 
significantly less sexist The combination of the two trends makes for 
exploitive sex •• J nightly staple of print time entertainment 

Host nudity and other forms of explicit vulnerability depicted on 
television is female* most assertion of power is male Although the 
proportion o«f female leads has Increased, men still outnumber women 3 
to 1 in prime time television drama* and most women are still cast in 
more rtstricttd and dtptndtnt rolts than in rtal lift. 

Tht ltssons? We have constructed a "Sexism Index" from responses 
to National Opinion Reiaarch Centar General Social Surveys that 
indicate a sexist orientation These express beliefs that women are 
not suitad to politic*, should not work outside tha home if their 
husbands can support them* and should take care of running thair home 
but leave running the country to men Those who subscribed to all 
thase propositions were grouped Into demographical ly matched low* 
medium.^ and hiflh television viewing groups The results arc given in 
Table 17 and Figure 7 

The more television viewers wetch the more sexist their 
orientation In the typical "nainstreaming* fashion, the least sexist 
•.roups (young people end tho»e who call themselves liberals) exhibit 
the greatest differences between heavy and light viewers Furthermore, 
while most viewers become more sexist* one group of low-income viewers, 
the most traditional and sexist es light viewers, approach the 
television mainstream from the opposite direction the heevy viewers 
among them are lens sexist than their light viewing counterperts So 
while self-styled liberals and moderates join the more sexist 
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television mainstream, for tht most traditional and bigoted viewtrt 
television um to bt a relatively " liberal 1% ing " experience. 

I£UL Politic* 2t Exploitive Vitfltnc* fjH g*JL 
« 

Tht television txptritnct blurt meny traditionel d 1 »t inc 1 1 on». 
cultivates a rttltivtly Insecure and anxlout attitude toward others and 
tht world, and ttndt to maintain or tvtn tnhanct feelings of inequality 
of place and power The mtchanitnit of r tprattn ta t Ion and cultivation 
art rttittant to tubttantitl and latting change (and ttnd to cultivate 
similar rttitttnct to changt) because th»y work utll for tht 
institution* producing It and because television it relatively 
insulated from public participation bg either tht bellot box or the box 
office. 

The dramatic ingredients of mechenlcal violence and exploitive sex 
are produced on the cultural assembly line for great corporations The 
conventional construction of the Issue it both Ironic and deceptive 
It tsks onlu If media violence and sex are the CAUSE of aggression or 
Immorality Of course, while complex behavior is not "caused" bg a 
simple exposure*' frequent anC massive doses to media violence and 
brutal pornogrephg cen dateneitlie and incite But that is onlg the 
tip of an iceberg of different complexion 

Exploitive symbolic violence and sai mag not be threats to the 
social order as much es mechanisms of exlsitng inequalities and of 
social. control The rtstarch shows both incitation of tht ftw and 
integration of the mang into the prtvtlling hierarchy of powers. That 
explains why conservetlv* industries keep producing it despite protests 
and pressures, and whg any attempt to explore existing economic 
constraints and to channel the fl.ow into a freer and more humane 
direction mestt furious political resistance 

About tight gtars ago* tht networks succtssfullg defeated the 
efforts of legislators, cititans. and public organitation to look into 
the structural causes of their manufacturing of violence as a tf*ap but 
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effective industrial ingredient of matt-cultural production Tht full 
story of that c oun tara t t ack hat ntvtr bttn told 

Briefly, congrtttional investigations in the lata 50 's and early 
60** ratultad in the first round of network promises, but no action 

The National Commission of tha Cautat and Prtvmtion of Violence in tha 

l 

lata 60'*. which tpontorad tha firtt of our viqlanca profllat. came to 
tha same conclusion at inva 1 1 i ga t ion t before and tinea, and with tha 
than existing avidanca bthind it Tha Surgaon Oanaral 't Scientific 
Advisory Committee launchad tha most ambitious prog, an of madia ttudiat 
avar undertaken* and confirmed tha same vardict pr viding amp 1 a 
tciantlfic tupport for a broad movement of citixant' organ! xationt. 
That movement lad to a tariat of congressional hearings, firtt in tha 
Sanata undar tha laadarthip of John Pattora. and than in tha Houta 
under tha guidance firtt of Torbart Macdonald and than Lionel Van 
Dttrlin Finally, in 1977* aftar many yaart of i nvest i gat i on » and 
haaringt. all pointing in tha tana direction, tha Houta subcommittee on 
communications drafted a report which inttructad itt ttaff "to explore 
fully tha ttructura of the broadcatting industry in order to enable the 
Sub conwni ttee to better evaluate <a> whether the pretent tyttem of 
commercial network broadcatting which dominates viewing habits 
arbitrarily restricts program choice or is in any way primarily 
responsible for tha high levels of violence on television, and <b) 
whether consideration should be given to altering the structure of the 
broadcast industry by legislation designed to Increase competition and, 
perhaps, choice " 

Needless to say. when that draft was leaked all hell broke loose 
Members of the subcommittee told me that they had never before been 
subjected to such relentless lobbying and pressure Major campaign 
contributors were alio contacted The report was delayed lor months 
The Subcommittee staffer who wrote the draft was forced out — fired 
The day before the final vote was to be taken, a new version drafted by 
broadcast lobbyists uas substituted It ignored the evidence of the 
hearings and gutted the report* shifting the burden from network 
structure to the families of America When the network-dictated draft 
came to a vote, members of the parent committee who had never attended 
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^tarings uiert mobilized* and tha uatarad down version passed by ont 



vota 



Tht movtment to reduce vlolanct and sailsm on tht airway* hat not 



yet recovered from the defeat, and both continue at a h.igh ltvel tht 
c v-entional definition of tht probltm insulate* m and vloltnct from 



thtlr full symbolic and social function* and narrows th* issues to an 



easily refutable sihgle-cause model By focusing on th* tip of th* 
lctbarj rather than Its bat** on tht) symptom* rathvr than tht 

underlying social pathology, this framing of tha 1 nut invite* it* own 

\ 

refutation «Zt also add* to public paranoia and strengthens powerful 
r-preiiive mechaniim* eipre»»ed every day throughout our culturt 

Commercialized vloltnct and viploltlvt sei are but th* most ov*rt 
manifestations of a patttrn of inequities and e ip lo 1 tat Ions of tht 
weaker and «\ore vulnvrabl* grouot of our po; elation Th* patttrn It 
tndtmic In th* structure of our institutions and It not easily changtd 
— nor imptrmtablt Focusing on th* most ovart manifestations alone 
nay simply channel energies into more rtprtnion and hirraitnint and 
distracts atttntlon from th* largtr symbolic world in which men hav* \ 
most of the valuts and power, in which both young and old suff*r from 
symbolic deprivation or ann i h i la 1 1 on* in which women and minorities 
hav* less than tfttir share of valuts and dignity but more than thtl# 
shar* of risk* rldlcult* and victimization 

Wt n*»d an tffectivt mobilization of parents, *ducators. religious 
and political leaders, and other citizens for liberation* not just to 
combat symbolic vlulenct and tiploltlve in as such but tha largtr 
structure of inequity and injustice bthlnd it Wt netd an 
environmental movement to addrtss a pervasive discharge into tha 
mainstream of tht common environment most vital to our humanity — tht 
environment of symbols — that constrains and hurts too many of us 

Ctnsorshlp is not tht issue as the market far television 
production is not fret in any senst of tha word A handful of 
production companies create the bulk of the programs and sell them to 
broadcasters, not to vltwers The cheapest and laaet offensive 
programming is tha most profitable 
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Tht sgsttm optratts on a lucrative but restrictive basis of 
advertising aonegs. Tht law that; makts thase advertising expenditure* 
a t#x~deduc tab 1 1 business txptntt It tht foundation of tht television 
industry Tht colt cf idvirtiUng it includtd In tht price of tht 
products we buy Unlikt othtr butlnttt costs, but likt taxation 
(without representation, to bt turt). tht cott mutt bt paid bg all 
whether or not they utt tht ttrvlct According to a rtport complied bg 
Broadcasting tiaoaMne (August 10. 1981. pp 30-92). tht ttltvitlon levy 
ptr houtthold in I960 ranged from about *90 in Atlanta to s29 in 
Mil k n-Birri— Scranton. Pa In rag c 1 tg of Philadelphia it wa« *39 39 
That it what tht avtragt Philadelphia houtthold paid for ttltvitlon. 
lncludtd in the price" of , products thtg bought, whtthtr or not thtg 
uatchtd You pag whtn gou wash, not whtn gou watch 

Tht onlg wag to rtduct txplOltivt ttltvitlon conttnt and. mora 
important Ig. tht prlca ut pag for ltt taturatlon of tht lift tpact of 
mott Americans, it to allocatt thttt and ptrhapt tvtn addition 
rttourctt to thrtt tnd In othtr words, it it to extend tht ltgal ana 
economic support for a broadtr view of tht tocial and cultural mission 
of ttltvitlon Such a «ovi would not lnfrlngt on Flrtt Amtndment' 
rights On tht contrary, it would txttnd tht Flrtt Amendment's 
prohibition of abridgement of tht cultural markttplact to alto covtr 
corporatt rtttrictiont nf control, purport, and function 

Cltarlg. such institutional adjustments will t*ke tint and ttudg. 
as wall at determined tffort Thott who would want to move television 
toward a mora optn tgtttm should know what thtg art up against 9 

Nevertheless, tht tffort is in tht long-run inttrttt of tht 
induttrg as wall at of our toclttg Tht rigid Imperatives of 
ttltvitlon production will havt to glvt wag to a frttr marketplace of 
ideas, probltmt. conflicts, and thtlr resolutions Freedom, time, and 
taitnt an needed to crtatt a grtattr diversity of human scenarios and 
thus rtduci exploitive v 1 o lane t _ and six to legitimate and equitable 
dramatic functions Tht rvsourct bast for ttltvlslon will havt to bt 
broadintd to libtratt tht Institution from total dtpindtnct on 
advertising monies, purposts. and ratings 
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Tht Study Committtt should rtcommtnd a mtchanitm thtt will Mnanct 
• frttr commtrcitl tyittmi oni that cm afford to prtttnt i ftirtr. 
itort paactful* ind «ort dtmocrttic world of ttltvltlon That it tnt 
on I. legitimate and o/fiHtnc wav to reduce. »♦ not el inmate, 
txploltlvt tax ind vloltnct Tht ntchanltm should alto htlp prottct 
crfttivt TV proftst iontl t from both govtrnmtnttl and corporatt 
dlctitlon Only thtn will thay b* frtt to product tht divtrtiflctd and 
tnttrtalning ftrt thty know how to crtttv but cannot undtr tilttlng 
conttraintt and controlt 
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Relationship between Anount of Televlalpn Viewing and an Index of Inages 
of Violence, within Hajor Deaftgraphtc Subgroups 
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-1 03 

•a oo 


1 00 

•a oo 


-1 04 
♦1 71 


-1 13 
♦ 3 47 


-1 10 
♦ 2 13 


1 NO! CAT OR R Of- VIOLENCE 






























PR - (XP> ♦ 3IR/P1 ♦ 2IR/H) 


*4 4 


RI 1 


*2 0 


"«i*7 


*1 3 


103 4 


00 R 


*a 7 


•2 4 


*3 a 


102 4 


00 0 


**l 4 


*! 1 


CMrac tar V-Rcara 
CR - <XV> • (XM 


01 0 


30 * 


47 4 


70 4 


40 7 


7» 7 


42 R 


40 7 


40 4 


33 3 


33 4 


34 7 


43 0 


43 4 


Vlaltnca Intfai 
VI * PR * CR 


174 4 


140 0 


13* 4 


13* 3 


13* * 


IR3 3 ' 


131 4 


133 4 


133 O 


130 7 


I3R 0 


134 7 


134 4 


134 7 



oo 
to 



t TKa fliuraa alvtn far 1*73-74 inc Iwtfa a aarlna, |*73 aaaala an! Ifcavaa far i*?3 lnclw«a a ••Mi»| |*74«*#a#U 




93 



/ 



1«tl« 1 Fr«tr««l Alr«< 0-9 7* H CiT 





47*48 


49-70 


71-73 


73- 73» 


1973* 


1974 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1*00 


1981 


1903 


1903 


TOTAL 


8AJVIC0 1100X1 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Pr«|r««i •n«i*i«J 
Pr«|r«a k«wri •n«l«l4< 
L«««ln| (ktr«(Uri «mI<iU 


74 

37 0 
203 


73 
33 3 
304 


33 
48 3 
174 


04 

7V 0 
343 


hi 
40 3 
184 


33 
30 0 
49 


33 
24 O 
07 


27 
30 3 
79 


31 
37 7 
94 


29 
34 7 
103 


34 
18 O 

?h 


33 
31 4 
94 


23 
19 O 
49 


3J9 
433 3 
1740 


PREVALENCE 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Pr«|r««i with vl«l«nC« 1XT t 


77 0 


40 3 
70 9 


74 3 
■ 3 * 


40 3 
73 3 


93 3 
40 3 


73 O 
77 3 


43 4 

73 O 


39 3 
43 4 


71 0 
74 7 


73 4 
79 7 


80 0 
84 1 


71 4 
80 3 


73 O 
81 * 


47 0 
73 9 


rati 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Mu#fe#F 40 Vl#l#nl 4C % • 

n«t« pr«tr*« 187FI 

ft*t« »•* hour (W/Hl 


4 9 
* 4 


2C3 
3 • 
3 9 


333 
4 3 
4 0 


340 
4 0 
4 3 


144 

3 7 

4 I 


94 

3 0 

4 7 


134 
4 8 

4 0 


03 

3 0 

4 0 


1 74 

3 * 

4 3 


137 

3 4 

4 4 


99 

3 0 
3 3 


113 
3 3 
3 4 


114 
4 4 
4 O 


3390 
3 9 
3 1 










3 4 


1 I 


0 7 


I I 


O 3 


0 • 


O 9 


0 4 


0 9 


1 3 


10 3 


ROLtl It ItAOlNO CHA*ACUA8> 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


.X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


VUUnlt Uurl Alter*) 
lnvilv«< In vUUMt 


48 ■ 

37 4 
44 3 


33 0 
40 3 
44 1 


37 3 
3V 0 

30 0 


30 ■ 

37 0 
44 3 


21 3 
37 3 
37 0 


43 O 
43 3 
33 t 


44 O 
47 t 

37 3 


33 8 

34 3 
39 3 


41 7 
43 7 

33 1 


40 0 
40 0 
33 4 


«3 1 
40 7 
37 V 


43 8 
30 0 
38 3 


34 3 
47 8 

34 3 


34 4 
41 9 
30 4 


ftllltl 

lnv«lv«4 In ftllllr.* Al 


14 4 

4 J 

20 3 


3 3 
2 4 

f 3 


4 3 

3 a 

7 4 


9 3 

3 1 
13 3 


I t 

0 0 

1 1 


t 4 

0 0 

1 4 


4 4 

1 t 
4 4 


3 0 

0 0 
3 8 


3 ? 
3 2 
8 3 


4 ■ 

2 9 
4 8 


0 O 
3 4 
3 4 


3 1 

4 3 
ft 3 


7 3 
0 O 
7 3 


4 4 

3 0 
0 3 


Vl«l«nt Vlcll» R«ll* 
Ml Ur Mil t«i Mil* 


-1 18 
• 3 42 


1 13 

• 3 30 


-I 04 
»3 30 


1 20 
• 1 00 


-1 28 

• 0 00 


-1 03 
«0 00 


•1 03 
♦ 4 00 


-1 30 
• 0 00 


1 03 
I 00 


1 00 
♦ 1 


•1 14 

-0 00 


1 09 

-1 33 


•1 32 

«o oo 


-1 14 

*3 OV 


1ND1CA10H3 OF VlOLtNCC 
































4 


73 Q 


♦3 3 


77 0 


44 0 


00 9 


87 3 


73 3 


94 8 


94 0 


99 4 


80 0 


93 3 


33 0 


Ck*f*ct«r V-8c«r« . 
CO - (XVI ♦ (XMI 


•4 0 


33 4 


37 4 


34 3 


30 0 


34 3 




43 0 


41 3 


37 2 


40 3 


ft4 4 


43 7 


38 8 


Violence lni«* 
V| ♦ P8 ♦ Ci 


104 4 


437 3 


149 9 


133 3 


104 0 


143 4 


149 3 


114 4 


134 3 


133 3 


139 9 


133 4 


134 9 


143 8 


• Tkt flfurti |lv«n f«r 1^73 

1 


-74 Ini lwr« • 


•prlflf 


1973 •«•»!« 4*4 


U4I« 


ft 19) 


33 




■»rlnf 


1974 







ERIC 



- r 



ftA/VUI IIOOl) 
7vt>«r«« Ituri •n«ly««< 



Fvatfv*** Milk vUltnu Q ^j 



ft«t* »«r tr*|r«* IH/f f 

w«t« Mr nmvt mm 

Dvv*4tlt**v|»U*i| » c % % Ur«» 



IK LEAD | NO CHAJtACT(RD> 

Vl«l«nl« thurl •tfttvft) 
VictUi lirt »vn> 
tnv«lv«« in vliltnit |XV1 

Kl 1 l«r« 
MUM 

tnv>|vt« in nit ii t Ufli, 



47 An 


49-70 


71 *2 


73-73« 


|t73« 


1*74 
m 


1*77 


1*71 


1*7* 


It 00 


mi 


ITtU 


J to 3 


TOTAL 


N 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


■M 


H 


N 


N 


N 


49 O 

133 


* 93 
90 3 
144 


4' 

43 3 

310 


♦I 

t3 3 

317 


73 
79 ■ 

247 

I' 


34 
34 9 
103 


34 
34 4 

133 


34 
43 3 
1 13 


33 
33 0 
133 


33 
34 3 
134 


yt 

39 7 
140 


43 

at 3 

131 


30 

3t 7 
134 


433 
447 7 

3034 



X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


•3 7 


73 0 
•3 3 


73 1 
•3 3 


74 7 
•4 1 


•3 2 

to 0 


04 | 
tl ■ 


44 7 

73 J 


■ 4 1 
t| ■ 


4* 7 

73^ 


74 3 
02 4 


7t 3 

>r t 


37 1 

70 7 


73 7 
01 1 


74 t 
04 1 


N 




















N 


N 


N 


N 


104 
4 O 

3 a 


334 
4 3 
3 t 


301 
4 3 
4 ■ 


37t 
4 4 
4 1 


393 
7 4 
4 t 


3«i 
4 t 
4 ■ 


313 
3 t 
3 t 


303 

3 4 

4 ■ 


170 
3 3 
3 3 


1 11 
3 1 

3 a 


34 4 
4 3 
4 1 


143 

3 t 

4 1 


144 
4 4 
4 3 


3433 
3 3 
3 3 






I 


3 4 


3 7 


3 3 


1 =* 


1 3 


1 a 


1 4 


1 ■ 


1 4 




33 3 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


43 t 
4« 1 
41 3 


30 9 
44 3 
94 3 


40 3 
4» 7 
97 I 


4t ■ 

94 t 
42 3 


34 3 
3t 1 
40 4 


»4 0 
43 1 

*3 7 


43 3 
3t ■ 

31 3 


41 1 
31 ■ 
43 3 


47 3 
41 4 

9*v 1 

* * A 


37 1 
40 3 
4t 3 


37 9 
34 3 
43 7 


33 1 
39 I 
41 7 


30 1 
40 3 

31 4 


44 7 
47 ■ 

37 4 


10 4 
4 4 
13 4 


t 0 
4 3 

13 3 


13 7 
/ 1 
»■ 4 


17 0 
t 1 
31 1 


14 * 
» 3 

^23 1 


13 3 
7 ■ 
It 4 


It 4 
3 4 
13 2 


V, 

lO 7 


0 0 
"37 


4 0 
1 4 
4 ■ 


7 1 
3 1 

7 1 


4 0 

3 0 

4 4 


t J 
3 4 
11 1 


11 4 
3 4 
14 3 



V1«1«M 
HI) lev 



VUtiat *•» I. 
HUM JUII* 



I 03 
•2 33 



U 20 
• I 44 



1 19 

»2 20 



I 10 
»1 04 



-I Ot 

•1 /o 



• 1 04 

• 4 47 



-1 34 
1 00 



•1 03 
•0 00 



•3 30 O 33 



1 OO 
•3 00 



Of, 

00 



ihoicaiors or violence 



7v«tr«« tcttv* 

7-0 • IV) ♦ 2in/f» • 31N/HI 



Ck«r«ct«r V-tC«V« 
CO - (XV) ♦ IXffl 



tl 4 t| 4 99 t nil 2 U3 3 tO 3 104 t to 1 
44 7 73 f t3 4 tl 3 93 I 43 4 73 3 3t I 



VI I ?• . CM * ,5 * 1 U ' * IM 3 303 7 209 * >" » ItO 3 130 I 
. T*. >„uv.i ,| y .« „j* U lmlv# . . MfUf Mg , m t 1974 M..1. 



94 9 104 1 73 1 VO 9 94 3 
34 O 33 ■ 4f| 3 43 7 7| » 
I4| 9 134 9 131 4 133 4 t 40 1 




35, 

v* 





47 -4ft 


4V-70 


71-73 


73- >3» 


1973* 


1974 


l»77 


lt7t 


l»7» 


ItftO 


Itftl 


lt«3 


lt«3 


TOTAL 


i*s**Lia i tool » 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


H 


N 


rr»fr#« kivfi «r>»|^it« 


42 
14 3 
113 


107 
37 3 
333 


III 

30 2 

14* 


114 

31 2 
370 


»2 

32 * 

233 


«« 

13 1 

no 


33 
14 3 
143 


4| 

14 3 

107 


42 
14 3 
143 


44 

13 1 
143 


4t 

13 0 
11*4 


44 

10 1 
120 


34 
13 7 
142 


toi 

271 2 
2241 


PACVALtNCC 


t 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Pr*|r**t %l«k vl«l*nC* tlfj 
Pr*|rM Mvrt with vl«l«n(« 


*3 3 
t3 1 


»7 3 
"4 4 


00 t 
tO 4 


*3 * 
t3 2 


tO 3 
M 4 


100/0 
lOO 0 


VO 4 
tt » 


»7 » 
*• ■ 


»1 » 
■ 7 t 


t7 0 
V7 2 


VI 3 
tl 4 


V7 7 
*■ 3 


t2 4 

ta 7 


»3 A 
V3 « 


NATS 
































3^3 
3 3 
22 3 


4V4 

4 3 

33 3 


40* 
4 0 
14 0 


443 
3 4 
12 4 


*4t 

3 1 
14 3 


33« 

4 V 

23 4 


33ft 
4 ■ 

13 4r 


331 

7 3 
23 0 


2ft« 
4 4 

»7 3 


407 
4 S 
34 V 


4ia 

4 1 
30 t 


304 
4 t 

30 3 


330 
4 9 
29 9 


3337 
3 t 
It 4 










2 a 


1% 


1 3 


1 l\ 


1 3 


0 t 


1 2 


" 4 


0 t 


1 4 


14 3 


NCXtl IX I.CADtWJ CHA«ACTtm> 


X 


X 


1 


X 


X 


X 


X ( 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


VltkUi l*r« kurtl 
Inv«lvM In «I«Umi 11YJ. 


47 V 
MO 0 
•4 3 


70 4 
■3 1 
0* 7 


30 0 
43 7 
73 9 


3» 2 
4J • 
73 • 


JO 4 
70 O 
■ 1 1 


44 V 
7t 7 
■3 4 


34 3 
44 3 
77 3 


97 » 
•0 4 
04 0 


93 2 
40 7 
74 ■ 


43 0 
71 ■ 
ftt 7 


43 4 
71 3 
•J t 


74 7 
■ 3 0 
t3 3 


34 2 
73 4 
ftO 3 


94 7 
72 3 
■ 1 4 


MUtri 
Mil 


4 3^ 
[V 4 


1 3 
1 3 

A* 1 


0 4 

1 3 
1 3 


g o 

0 3 

1 3 


0 0 
0 t 
0 * 


1 7 
0 0 
3 3 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 4 

0 4 

1 2 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 ft 


0 0 

0 o 

0 0 


0 7 

0 ft 

1 4 


VUlmt Villi. Malic 
klllir HttUt Mtli 




■ I 17 
1 00 


-1 31 
-3 00 


•1 43 
• 1 90 


•1 30 

-0 oo 


-1 l» 

•3 OO 


l 31 
0 00 


-I 3* 
0 00 


-1 10 
0 00 


-1 23 
1 00 


- 1 19 
0 00 


•1 11 

«0 00 


"1 St 

0 00 


-I 27 
• 04 


1NOICAT0RI Of .VJOLCHCE 






























ra - iv» ♦ 2u/r> » 2i*sh> 


141 3 


133 0 


130 3 


k 2a * 


134 7 


131 4 


143 ■ 


133 4 


143 2 


143 3 


1/2 1 


134 4 


144 ft 


Cfc*r*cttr v-ictr« 
C« «• ItVI ♦ (Ml 








73 1 


■3 0 


«■ 1 


77 2 


ft* 0 


74 ■ 


to t 


•3 t 


V4 1 


•0 3 


■3 0 


VI*l*nC» Intel 


343 4 


333 3 


307 7 


303 4 


310 * 


3(4 ■ 


2041 4 


240 ■ 


310 3 


334 1 


34V 3 


244 2 


234 V 


237 ft 





• 7-4*) 


• *-70 












1970 


1979 


19O0 


1^01 


1902 


19*3 


TOTAL 


tAMTLCO clOOX> 


N 


N 


N 


u 


H 














N 


N 


N 


Prafraaa analgia* 
Prt|r*« hiwrt analgia* 
Laaain*. charactara analgia* 


37 

13 9 
10* 


103 

as 3 

✓ 20* 


70 
34 9 
13t * 


94 

40 7 
330 


77 
33 0 

ttta 


34 

7 7 


49 
13 1 


49 
13 1 


17 3 


)* 9 


13 9 
104 


10 4 

120 


93 
13 2 

137 < 


•29 

232 2 
2093 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


PY*|r«ai with vlalanca 
Pragraa hturi H |t» ylalaM* 


94 7 
93 4 


97 1 
V* 4 


va 9 
94 s 


92 ! 


91 9 


100 0 


93 4 


90 7 


90 4 


97 1 
97 4 


91 3 
91 3 


99 9 
97 * 


92 9 
92 4 


99 1 
94 9 


MATE 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Mwafcar »t vlaUnt acta 
ftata> par »r«ir«« (ft/f } 
*«t» aar haur fR/fll 


313 
9 9 

aa 9 


444 
4 9 
34 3 


447 
4 4 

10 3 


992 

4 a 

14 4 


439 
9 9 
It 7 


343 
7 7 
34 0 


243 
9 0 

20 1 


344 
/ * 
24 2 


332 
9 1 
II 4 


4 9* 
4 7 
27 4 


410 
4 1 

30 9 


313 
4 4 

30 0 


349 
4 9 
34 1 


9147 
4 2 

22 2 


BvntlaifvUUnt acta (lira l 








3 4 


1 4 


0 9 


1 I 


1 3 


1 0 


1 3 


1 3 


I 1 


I 3 


13 4 


WXEO <X LEAD 1 NO CHARACTER!) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Vl»lcn\« <hwrt ith*ri) 
Vlctlaa (ara hwrtl 
Invalva* in vlalanca UYJ. 


50 7 
09 3 


oo « 

09 0 


71 3 
00 4 


47 3 
74 4 


93 7 
79 0 
■ 9 3 


77 9 
03 1 
•9 4 


41 4 

73 4 

03 a 


90 0 
01 0 
•4 0 


90 7 
44 1 
79 4 


43 0 
70 2 
09 1 


43 4 
71 0 
03 9 


79 0 
03 4 
92 2 


94 0 
79 9 
00 3 


99 1 
74 7 
03 9 


Kill ara 
KI1 Ia« 

lnvalvatf In klllinf 


4 * 

9 9 


1 4 
I 4 


0 7 

1 A 


0 9 
0 4 


0 0 

1 I 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 

q-,0 

0 0 


0 * 

0 4 

1 1 


0 0 
0 0 
O 0 


0 0 

0 0 

1 * 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 7 

0 • 

1 4 


VlaUnt Vlctla ftatla 
Klllar Hlllaa ftatla 


-1 14 

-1 20 


-1 14 
1 00 


-1 30 
-3 00 


-1 49 

♦ 1 90 


-1 44 

-0 00 


-1 07 
0 00 


-1 19 

0 00 


-I 40 

0 00 


-1 09 

0 oo 


•1 22 
I OO 


-1 19 
0 00 


-1 1 1 
1 OO 


-I 40 
0 00 


-! 2* 


INOKATOAa or VIOLCNCC 






























Prafraa Scara 

- <xp> ♦ am/P) « am/H) 


190 7 


14a 4 


143 I 


139 3 


141 9 


1*3 9 


149 t 


149 9 


149 9 


149 7 


149 3 


140 7 


197 7 


191 9 


Ckaractar V-SCara 
CS • <XV> ♦ (XX) 


*9 4 


91 4 


•2 0 


79 9 


04 3 


art 4 


aa 4 


04 0 


7* 


90 2 


03 9 


93 0 


00 3 


04 9 


Vlalanca In* at 

vi ♦ ps ♦ ci 


24* I 


23' 0 


334 I 


311 1 


320 1 


373 1 


227 9 


291 9 


239 9 


299 9 


249 2 


242 9 


230 0 


234 0 



All ARC Rragraa* 





47*40 


49-70 


71-73 


73-73* 


1973. 


1974 


1977 


1970 


1979 


19t0 


1901 


1902 


1903 


TOTAL 


WfHI <100X> 


N 


N 


M 


N 


N 


N 


H 


H 


N 


N 


ri 


N 


N 


N 


Rragraa* tn*^it< 
Rragraa haur* *naiytt< 
L**41n| character* analgia* 


37 
3* 3 
149 


«0 
43 7 

303 


*4 
44 4 

193 


100 
77 3 
334 


77 
30 3 
323 


33 
31 9 
97 


37 
33 4 
114 


33 
34 3 
92 


34 

113 


43 
147 


41 

133 


32 
103 


39 
30 4 
90 


441 
430 4 
1901 


mevauncc 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Prafr«a» with vialanc* U£J 
Prafraa fcaur* with vUUnct 


0? 3 

•a 4 


73 0 
4* 1 


73 4 
• 4 0 


74 0 
•0 9 


79 3 

02 3 


93 0 
93 9 


70 4 
79 7 


■6 4 

•9 0 


70 4 
74 3 


01 4 
79 4 


•3 4 
09 ■ 


71 9 

70 3 


09 7 
93 7 


79 9 

03 7 


RATE 


N 


N 


N 


H 




















N 


Hu*b*r a» vlalant act* 
Rat* fr •raflran 


3 4 

7 7 


341 
* ? 
7 0 


310 

3 0 

4 9 


33 i 
3 3 
* 7 


474 
3 3 
■ 4 


109 
3 9 
8 9 


174 
4 • 


19V 

3 7 


191 

4 4 


247 
3 7 


193 
4 7 
0 7 


132 
4 1 
4 1 


101 

4 2 

0 7 


33O0 
3 1 

7 7 










3 4 


3 3 


1 4 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


0 9 


1 0 


1 1 


1 4 


13 3 


ROLES <X LEADING CHARACTERS) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X- 


X 


X 


X 




X 


VtaWnU ifcurt •th*r»» 
victiat far* fcurti 
lnv*lv*< In vlaianca 


39 7 
43 ■ 

73 R 


43 ■ 

so a 

30 1 


34 4 
43 7 

31 0 


40 0 
34 0 
31 6 


47 I 
39 1 


41 9 
44 9 


43 1 

30 0 

*0 .. 


43 3 
39 ■ 


44 3 
4* 0 

32 2 


43 3 

33 7 


49 4 
33 • 

43 0 


44, 1 

:a 9 
•>o 0 


40 0 
30 0 
39 2 


43 1 
33 ■ 
42 4 


Kl 1 l*r» 
KUU4 

lnvSlvK In killlnt USJ. 


13 4 
3 4 
IO 1 


3 4 

3 0 

4 9 


• 9 

3 7 
10 9 


• 9 

11 0 


4 4 

7 A 


4 1 

7 3 


0 0 
0 0 


J 3 
3 3 


0 9 
0 9 


2 0 


1 4 
0 • 

2 4 


4 9 

2 9 

3 9 


0 2 
2 0 
9 2 


3 4 
2 • 

7 2 


Vlaltnt Vlctla Hail* 
Klllar Kill** Ratla 


-1 10 
♦ 3 30 


-1 13 
♦ 1 73 


M 34 
♦ 1 33 


-1 33 
♦ 2 07 


-1 23 
♦ 1 23 


-1 03 
♦ 1 33 


-1 19 

0 00 


-1 30 

•»0 00 


-1 04 

♦0 00 


1 23 
•2 00 


-1 04 

♦ a oo 


-1 13 
♦ 1 *7 


-1 33 
♦ 4 00 


-1 30 
«l 94 


INDICATORS Or VIOLENCE 






























P ?■••!-♦• tear* 

r3 ■ (V) ♦ 3IR/P) ♦ 2<A/H> 


113 f 


99 1 


97 1 


99 9 


107 3 


133 4 


103 0 


11* 3 


92 3 


113 3 


113 2 


93 3 


1 19 3 


103 3 


Character V -St art 

ct - avi ♦ <xm> 


M 0 


43 X 


43 0 


69 & 


70 7 


13 3 


♦0 3 


49 4 


33 1 


4* 4 


*• 3 


44 7 


40 4 


49 4 


Vialanc* 


30* 7 


1*3 3 


139 1 


149 3 


103 ■ 


304 9 


143 3 


103 0 


143 4 


179 ■ 


100 4 


137 0 


107 9 


173 1 



vi * ro ♦ cs 

• Th* Mtur*» ftvan far 1973-74 Incluia a »*Mn| l»73 «a«»l* an* that* far 1973 Inclu** a »»rln| 1974 »*a»l* 




to 



98 



V 



T*>1# • AtC 





47-AR 


A* -70 


71-73 


>3-73» 


If 73* 


If 74 


1*77 


If 71 


If 7f 


IfOO 


1 ,91 


lf»3 


lf«3 


TOTAl 


QAflPLES UOOXl 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


1 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Prtfr** Mur* *n«l*ittf 
Ltallnf cfc«r»ct»n anvlyiM 


40 

. 35 0 
115 


44 

33 0 
73 


43 
34 • 


' Al 
sSV 5 
20 


41 

40 0 
134, 


14 
17 0 
AO 


31 
10 0 
AA 


14 

3o r 

A3 


23 
If 0 
Ol 


24 
If f 
94 


34 

11. 2 
73 


7f 


10 
16,7 
44 


402 
334 9 
1313 


PREVALENCE 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










Prt|r*« fctur* wltk vt*ltnct 


69 0 
f| « 


A3 1 


45 1 
•3 9 


47 3 

70 6 


73 3 
1 7 


Of 3 
"1 3 


44 7 

73 0 


•3 3 
• 7 ■ 


40 f 

71 1 


44 7 
74 f 


n 3 
Of 0 


63 4 
74 4 


S3 3 

f i 0 


71 1 
•0 4 


RATE 


H 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Nv*ktr «f vltltn* »ct» 
R»t« par pr*|r«» ihTf* ^ 
R«t« par kiur tR/H? 


31 0 
3 3 
* 0 


170 
3 0 

3 7 


17A 
4 1 
4 • 


3i7 
3 2 
3 3 


2** 

7 0 
7 3 


110 

3 • 

4 3 


fO 
4 3 
3 0 


f4 

3 f 

4 A 


oo 

3 3 

4 3 


1 13 
4 • 
3 • 


101 
4 3 
3 3 


■ 4 

3 ■ 

4 4 


*4 0 
A 4 


lf02 
4 7 
3 3 


Dur*tl*n-vl*ltnt ltd <hrt» 








3 7 


1 * 


1 1 


0 7 


C A 


0 7 


0 3 


0 4 


0 0 


1 3 


10 * 



ROLER <X LEADING CMA* A*.?Ut<!) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Vltltntt (fcurc •Utrt* 
VIctt«« (art fcurt) 
lnv*lv«4 Irt vl*l«nC» 


AC 0 
43 4 
73 f 


J3 9 
37 4 
43 1 


33 ■ 
It f 
4f 3 


43 3 
31 3 
33 A 


4f 3 
34 4 
AA 3 


43 3 

il 7 
73 0 


33 3 

34 R 
47 0 


32 3 
30 R 
40 0 


30 f 

3J 3 
.4 3 


33 4 
33 4 
44 • 


37 3 
37 3 
30 7 


43 0 
4A A 
34 4 


33 * 
40 4 
31 4 


41 1 
43 0 
34 0 


Killer* 
Kltittf 

lnv»lv«* In kllltnfl UAi 


1A 3 
A 1 
21 7 


3 7 
3 3 
■ 1 


10 • 
A 0 

13 3 


13 0 
A 3 
13 f 


7 4 
3 1 
11 0 


3 3 
3 3 
* 7 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4 f 
O 0 
4 A 


1 3 

0 0 

1 2 


2 1 
1 0 

3 1 


3 7 
1 3 

4 0 


A 3 
3 • 

7 A 


13 3 
3 1 

14 1 


7 0 
3 0 
10 1 


Vltlvnt Vtctt»R«tl* 
Ktll*r Htlltl *»X It 


-1 04 
♦2 7| 


-1 13 
♦ 1 73 


-J 10 
•1 AO 


i ia 

•3 00 


-1 10 
♦ 1 43 


• 1 03 
1 00 


'1 04 

0 oo 


-1 37 
•0 00 


-1 00 

• 0 00 


1 OO 
• 3 OO 


1 00 
•3 00 


-1 Of 
• 1 A 7 


-1 13 
• 4 OO 


•1 11 
♦2 04 


INDICATOR! OF VIOLENCE 
























V 






Pri|r*« Rc*r* 

ft - IX/M ♦ 2(R/P> ♦ 3(R/H> 


io; 3 


A* 3 


02 f 


om 3 


1C1 7 


114 6 


• 3 3 


100 3 


74 3 


07 f 


103 7 


00 0 


\C9 1 


fl 1 


CurtcUr V-Oc*r* 
CR - tXV) ♦ CXKI 


f3 7 


31 3 


A3 • 


71 3 


77 f 


01 7 


47 0 


A4 A 


3* 3 


>> 0 


34 7 


43 0 


43 7 


44 f 




303 3 


1 If 4 


J43 7 


13f 0 


17f 7 


If 3 7 


133 3 


1A3 0 


119 0 


137 f 


137 4 


143 0 


173 • 


134 0 



ERIC 



SB 



AlC Waakani>0*ftla* <CM Uran'a I Pra a r*«* 







47*49 


41-70 


71-73 


73-73* 












19RO 


1991 


1903 


19«3 


TOTAL 




lAWt^l (lOOX) , # 


N 


N 














N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




Pr«|r««« *nalyia« 
Pr*|r«« htwri analgia* 
Laadlnf cftaractara anslytad 


17 
4 5 
34 


D* 
• 7 
•0 


31 
9 7 


39 
17 ■ 
11* 


34 
10 9 


13 
4 3 


14 
9 4 
4§ 


11 
4 0 


It 
4 9 

33 


19 
4 3 

91 


17 
3 • 
40 


10 

a 3 

33 


11 
3 t 
34 


399 
039 
444 




PREVALENCE 


X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Pr«|r*M* with vlalanca [jt.l 
Rr«|raa hagra with vlalanca 


100 0 
100 0 


« 4 
t7 1 


90 9 
09 7 


•9 7 
00 • 


C4 1 

03 9 


too 0 

100 0 


93 0 
«9 3 


100 0 
100 0 


90 9 
DO * 


too 0 

100 0 


to 3 

93 4 


90 0 
93 4 


100 0 

too 0 


93 4 
«3 9 




RATE 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


K 


N 




Nw»bar • • vtalant acta 
Rata y«r Rr«|r«a fR/R) a 
Rata aar Itiur f 


*4 

9 4 

at 3 


* 313 
9 4 
34 4 


43 
* 0 
14 7 


204 
5 7 
11 • 


137 
3 ■ 

13 0 


7* 
4 1 
If 0 


•4 

9 4 
14 Q 


109 
9 9 
34 3 


71 
4 9 
1* • 


133 
4 9 

30 9 


92 

9 4 
34 0 


41 
4 • 

31 3 


73 
4 4 
It t 


147t 

9 7 
17 7 




Duratlan-vlalant «ct« «ir«) 








C * 


0 4 


0 3 


0 4 


0 9 


0 3 


0 9 


0 4 


0 3 


0 3 


4 3 



ROLEt (X 


LEADINO CHAftACTEKt) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Vt«lanta 
Vlctlaa 
!nv*lvM 


Uwrt *thara> 
(ara kwrtl 
In vlalanca jlV) 


91 t 

74 9 
•3 4 


41 3 
70 0 
tl 3 


34 4 

93 3 

94 V 


34 1 
30 t 
43 « 


43 t 

44 3 

78 7 


99 9 
70 3 
7t 4 


94 3 
70 t 
79 3 


70 4 
tl 9 
tl 9 


78 1 
7t I 
t7 9 


30 t 

00 3 
90 0 


40 0 
77 1 
09 4 


94 9 
73 9 
73 9 


90 0 
47 4 
7t 9 


93 9 
49 9 

77 9 


Hlllara 

HlUa< 

Invalvad 


In killing LHU 


3 9 
3 9 
5 9 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


3 3 
3 3 

"I 3 


1 7 
0 t 

3 9 


0 0 


9 4 
3 7 
t I 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 

0 

0 


0 9 

0 0 

1 9 


Vlalant 
HllUr 


Vtctla Rati* 
Mlllad Rati* 


-1 30 
1 00 


-1 14 

0 00 


-1 44 

1 00 


-1 43 

-3 00 


-1 91 
•0 00 


-1 ID 

♦3 00 


-1 31 
0 00 


-1 14 

0 00 


1 00 
0 00 


-1 30 
0 OO 


-1 13 
0 00 


-1 31 
0 00 


-1 39 
0 00 


-1 31 

♦ 1 30 



INDICATORS OF VIOLENCE 

RO ■ <XR> ♦ 3<R/M ♦ 3<R/H> 



Char ac tar V-3c*r* 
CO - (XV) ♦ IXX) 



194 0 1 97 / 133 4 1 33 1 1*9 0 190 1 134 4 171 4 1 35. 4 174 t 147 0 143 3 130 t 140 3 
M 3 fl 3 99 1 4A 4 7* 5 t4 9 79 2 tl 9 17 9 90 0 Oft 73 9 73 9 79 0 

$b 1 333 9 27? t 4 314 1 334 3 319 3 



Vlalanc* Iniat 343 3 339 0 193 9 109 9 199 4 334 4 319 0 

VI ♦ Rt ♦ CO 

• Tka Miwra. tlvan far 1973-74 induaa a *»rln| 1979 Uaili an* tkaaa ft 1979 l«cly«a a aarlnf 1974 •••»!• 100 



to 



ERIC 



urn 10 ah en 





47-48 


4*-70 


71-72 


73-73* 


1*73* 


1*74 


1*77 


1*70 


1»7» 


1*40 


1*81 


1*83 


1*83 


„ TOTAL 
* 1 


IAWlCI <100X) 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N ' 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Pr»|r*« fc«ur* sr.tlytM 


47 

3* 3 
132 


■ 3 

4t 0 

i*o 


71 

4? 0 
10* 


t3 

73 1 
334 


00 

so a 

332 


41 
34 0 
101 


33 
33 3 
143 


48 
34 6 

133 


34 
it 3 

133 


31 
34 3 
I4» 


30 
33 7 
143 


4» 

34 * 

130 


40 

37 3 
134 


000 
473 4 
3181 




1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


\ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


, Pri|r«at with vl*ltnc» tffJ 


71 4 


77 4 


74 4 
7* 7 


74 7 


47 3 


•3 * 


71 3 


A 


•7 3 


•4 3 


84 0 


73 3 


77 1 


77 3 


RATS 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


M J 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Nw«V^r »t vl*l*nt act* 


3 r 

4 3 


304 
4 3 
■ 0 


374 
4 ■ 

7 7 


33* 
3 7 
7 4 


330 
4 0 
4 4 


1** 
4 * 

0 3 


34« 
3 1 
■ 3 


343 
3 3 
» ■ 


314 
3 1 
» » 


3*3 
3 3 
10 4 


33* 
4 8 

13 3 


328 
4 4 
t 3 


338 
4 T 
8 4 


3*38 
4 t 
8 3 










3 3 


1 * 


1 0 


1 1 


1 1 


1 3 


i a 


1 3 


1 3 


0 » 


14 4 


KOtCB IX LEAD 1 NO CHAftACTEAtll 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


VlaUntt (hurl •tk«rt> 
Vlctl«« Ur« «urt> 
lnv«lv»« in <l«l«nc* 


40 1 
4? 3 
94 4 


31 0 
34 4 
43 4 


4a * 

31 * 
40 3 


3T Q 
30 * 
40 1 


a* a 

47 ■ 

33 4 


SO 3 
34 4 
47 3 


4* h 
4* 4 

io • 


41 • 
34 4 
43 ** 


33 * 
37 * 
4f 1 


33 3 
38 4 
47 8 


37 * 
34 3 
44 V 


33 3 
33 3 
41 4 


44 3 
33 4 
43 3 


44 3 

33 1 
43 3 



3 



KllUtt 




7 t 


4 0 


t 3 


* 0 4 


4 0 


3 0 


7 7 


3 3 


3 3 


3 4 


0 7 


0 7 


4 0 


3 4 


Kill** 




3 3 


3 0 


3 4 


4 0 


4 3 


1 0 


0 7 


0 8 


0 7 


3 0 


0 7 


1 4 


0 8 


3 7 


InvvlvW 


in tllllni iXjM 


11 3 


4 4 


10 1 


13 3 


* 1 


3 0 


7 7 


3 3 


3 3 


3 4 


0 7 


3 3 


3 4 


7 0 


Vl«l«nt 


Vlctla 8411* 


-1 33 


-1 11 


-1 31 


-1 31 


-1 33 


-1 13 


1 OO 


-1 33 


-1 07 


-1 11 


♦ 1 04 


1 00 


-1 33 


-1 13 


Killer 


Rlll«4 R«tl* 


♦ 1 30 


♦ 1 33 


♦ 3 40 


*1 43 


♦ 1 40 


♦ 3 00 


•11 OO 


♦3 OO 


♦3 OO 


♦ 1 47 


♦ 1 00 


-3 00 


44 00 


■•1 *7 



1 HO I CAT OK 8 OF VIOLENCE 



Pri|r<« 8c*r* *1 4 103 7 ** 4 100 8 OO 3 10* 3 TO O 114 0 117 3 114 3 134 0 103 1 103 3 103 4 

P8 - <XP> ♦ 3<R/P> ♦ 3lft/H>"" 

C*«f-«ct*r V-8c»r» 47 0 70 3 70 4 73 ~, 44 7 73 3 40 3 47 3 73 4 7 | 3 47 4 43 8 70 * 4* 3 

CO • <xv> ♦ <xx> 

VUl*nc* lniti 13* 4 173 * 14* 7 1 73 1 133 * 18 1 3 144 3 183? 3 18* * 187.7 1*3 4 144 * 174 3 17a * 
VI ♦ P8 ♦ CO 

• Th» M|ur*t flv*n #*r 1*73-74 Int lu4« • t»rt"| 1*73 t«*»l« «n< tfcaft* t*r 1*73 lnclutf* • tpMn| 1*74 




101 



■ UIPLEt IIOOX) 



t-TCfr*** v\%h vl»J»riCi I If ) 
l'r«|r»« hivrt with vl*linc* 



*v»ktr »f vl*lant «cti 
tat* *tr tr*|rta lft/f> 
tatt *tr Mur { R/H f , 



47-44 


••-70 


71-72 


73-73» 


1»73» 


1*74 


1*77 


1970 


1*7* 


1*00 


1*41 


iw 


1*03 


TOTAL 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


K 


N 


N 


N 


N 


44 


4* 


42 


•3 


48 


24 


31 


22 


24 


22 


24 


33 


22 


443 


34 3 


3* 3 


37 3 


37 0 


37 • 


IB <? 


23 9 


20 3 


22 0 


30 2 


21 3 


21 V 


22 0 


373 0 


113 


122 


123 


21* 


133 


41 


•1 


43 


73 


70 


•0 


•3 


43 


1334 


























♦ 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X^ 


X 










39 1 


43 CO 


44 7 


43 3 


30 0 


70 ■ 


41 3 


40 2 


7* 2 


40 2 


7* 2 


43 4 


43 4 


44 3 


72 3 


73 3 


77 3 


74 3 


43 4 


77 • 


71 0 


77 ■ 


7* 3 


73 3 


OO 4 


4% 3 


70 4 


74 7 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


• N 


127 


1 124 


17* 


323 


140 


■ 4 


173 


0* 


IM 


■a 


140 


107 


40 


17T4 


2 T> 


2 7 


4 2 


3 1 


3 3 


3 3 


3 4 


4 0 


3 4 


3 7 


* 2 


3 2 


* 3 1 


4 0 


3 7 


3 4 


4 7 


3 7 


4 3 


4 7 


4 7 


4 4 


3 9 


4 0 


4 f 


4 9* 


3 1 


4 I 








2 6 


1 1 


0 4 


0 • 


0 3 


1*1 


0 * 


0 * 


0 9 


0 3 


9 3 



* (OLE! IX LEAD I HQ CHARACTERS) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




vulinti (Hurt *th*rt> 
V,<tt«a C*r* »urt> 


27 4 
3* 3 
43 1 


33 4 
30 3 
43 1 


37 4 
42 3 
49 4 


33 4 
42 9 
46 V 


30 7 
34 4 
42 3 


42 4 

37 7 
34 1 


41 ■ 

39 4 
49 4 


33 • 

34 9 
44 * 


30 7 
33 4 
44 4 


34 4 
33 9 
44 9 


40 0 
30 7 
30 0 


34 0 
34 O 
43 3 


34 9 
43 9 

37 1 


34 1 
39 9 
*Q 4 


CD 
00 


Kill**! 
*lll*l 

lnv*lvM In tllltn| jJ&L 


0 0 
4 4 
10 4 


3 7 

4 1 
• 0 


14 4 
4 1 

13 » 


12 0 
9 1 
10 3 


« 2 
3 9 

13 1 


• 2 

1 4 

0 2 


12 1 
1 1 
12 I 


4 a 

1 3 
4 2 


* • 

1 4 

* 0 


3 t 

3 0 

3 1 


1 2 
1 2 
1 2 


1 0 

2 1 

3 2 


9 3 
t * 

11 1 


• 3 

4 1 

10 6 




Vl*ltnt Vlctl* 
KDltr KUti( WW 


-1 32 
♦2 00 


1 13 
• 1 40 


-1 13 

•3 ro 


-1 21 
♦ 1 40 


-1 19 
♦1 34 


♦ 1 13 

♦ 3 OO * 


♦ 1 03 
11 00 


-1 09 

♦ 3 00 


-1 03 
♦ 3 00 


-«t 04 
♦ 1 33 


♦ 1 03 
1 00 


1 00 
-2 00 


-1 23 
♦ 6 00 


-1 11 
♦2 03* 




iNOICATOfti OF VIOLENCE * 
































r»o - ix-»» ♦ am/"*> ♦ 2<9i/m> 


72 2 


73 2 


04 4 


03 1 


43 9 


■ 7 2 


03 9 


•3 1 


101 4 


«3 4 


103 4 


79 0 


74 0 


01 9 


<* 


Character V-0c*rt 

ca - cxv> ♦ ixk> 


33 0 


34 1 


43 0 


47 1 


33 4 


42 3 


41 3 


30 0 


71 2 


30 0 


31 2 


41 3 


44 2 


39 0 




V»»»tnci InOi 
VI ♦ P» ♦ c» 


120 0 


129 3 


149 3 


132 2 


121 3 


149 3 


|47 4 


133 0 


172 9 


133 4 


134 4 


I2« 3 


144 2 


140 9 




• Tht fliurii |lvin fir 1973 


-74 tnc luO • 


■frini 


1973 •••fit • ni 


thill 


fir 1*73 tnctutfl a 


■ fMfifl 


1974 ••*»!• 


1 


102 





9 

ERIC 



7 



Tafrla 12 CSS W»» k tn < -D* j 1 1 a* iCftlWrai't) Rrtfraat 







47-4S 


49-70 


71-72 


73-73* 


1973a 


1974 


1977 


1970 


1979 


1900 


1901 


19*3 


1903 


TOTAL 




SAf+RlES C100X) 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




Prafraa* analgia* 
Rrairaa hiun «n«l v I • f 
Laatftnf chtr»cttn analgia* 


23 
3 0 
X* 


3t 
tt 3 
74 


34 
U 3 
44 


32 
14 1 
1 1 7 


33 
13 4 
79 


* 17 
4 0 
40 


31 
4 3 

33 


3*4 
4 3 

37 


32 
4 3 
79 


39 
4 3 

71 


24 
4 3 
43 


14 s 
3 0 
43 


34 
3 3 
41 


333 
100 4 
043 




^ f RE VALENCE 
1 


x 














X 


X 


X 


X 


V 


X 


X 




Prm%r»m% with vlaltnct IV,} 
Rraa.ra« ftauri with vtaSanca 


93 7 
*3 0 


•4 9 

94 a 


S3 3 

07 3 


94 9 
94 9 


*93 0 


100 0 
100 0 


03 7 
S3 3 


IOC 0 
I0O 0 


93 S 

00 3 


94 4 

95 4 


93 3 
OS 3 


100 0 
100 0 


S3 3 

03 7 


93 3 
93 2 




RATE 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


H 


N 


N 


N 


N , 
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The Role of Fantasy In the Response to Television 

t , 

Seynour Ffsshbach 
' , The University of California, Los Angeles 

An impressive amount of dally cognitive activity Is fantasy In nature. People 
dream, daydream, engage In reverie, read novels and attend the theater, the rovies 
and view television. The world of "mais-belleve" and Imaginative play is central to 
their lives as. children; and, as afrits, they cay also participate In dranat lc play 
and perhaps construct stories s an avocation or vocation, or In response to a class 
assignment or a Thematic Apperception Test card. The principal thesis of this paper 
is that an understanding of the functions of fantasy activities la critical to an * 
underatandlng of the Influence of television and other media upon behavior. 

Despite me frequency In which fantasy behaviors are esgaged, it is only within 
'recent years that they have begun to receive systematic attention (Kllnger, 1971. 
Slngar, 1966, 1973). The discovery that dreans can be monitored through eye n;vereots 
and electroencephalogram waves (Dement, 1965, rieitman , 1963) has undoubtedly contri- 
buted bnth to the scientific respectability of the investigation of faneasy and, core 
importantly, to the development of methods that permit the asseasrent of some components 
•f fantasy activity. The resurgence of Interest in the role of imagery In learning 
(Palvlo, 1971), the use of fantasy In behavior dtsnesitlzation procedures (Lazarus, 

1971) , work otv right brain functions (logen, 1973, Gazzanlga, 1967), and, core gere.ally, 
the Increasing Importance of cognition In contemporary theorizing and research (Werner, 

1972) also proylde a stimulus and content for the study of the amorphous, private 
imageries and associations which characterize fantasy activity. 

These developrcnts foster a change in approach to the study of Xantasy behavior— 
from asking what fantasies* mean or signify to questions of the psychological role or 
functions of fantasy behavior. Psychologists, by and large, have utilized fantasy 
expressions such as TAT stories, myths, dreams and doll play for ^ssessrent purposes, 
as indirect Indices of respond tendencies and motivation which the story teller, 
th. d.e.mmr or child st play may be unable or unwilling to reveal. F.nt.sle. w.re 
utilized as a "window" to the unconscious, revealing feelings and desires that vers 
othervl.e Inaccessible. The principal empirical issue was the relationship between 
fantasy content and actual aocial behavior— th. degree to which fantasy content was 
representational of or cocpensatlonal for overt actions (Kagan * lesser, 1961). 

There are. of courae, implicit in the use 0 f fantasy for assessment or diagnostic 
purposes, assumptions regarding the functions of fantaiy, particularly the psychoanalytic 
hypothesis of wish fulfillment. However, neither the psychoanalytic Conception of* 
fantasy as a moo's of substitute satisfaction, or the theory that fantasy Is a mechanism 
for the dissipation of surplus tension or the more cognitive views which emphasize 
Its mastery functions are clearly articulated from a theoretical standpoint or have. 
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as yet, euch in the wa, of eepirical supper:. Research and theory In this area ace 
not sufficiently well developed to specify the properties of a fantasy acciviC) that 
arct necessary in order for thai activity to have a particular effect or function. 

The tcrc, "fai «a$y," embraces a vide ranjc of behaviors that vary along a number 
of significant di&cnsions. At the, descript ive level, what they appear to have in 
cccnon is a quality of unreality. They are activities which are not in any obvious 
sen«e perceived by the subject as problea solving ox goal directed (Klinyer, 1971). 
However, whether ths fantasy experience provided by observing; a half-hour television 
show should be functionally sioilar to the fantasy experience provided by a halt-hour 
of playing with toys Is not theoretically apparent. Yet, it is quite likely that the 
decree of eotoric involvement in a fantasy experience probably has a significant 
Influence on the effect of that experience. Related variables which are also likcl> 
* to be of sosie importance are f the degree of activity-passivity and the extent to tMvh 
the fantasy is self-initiated. Fantasies also vary in their decuc of elaboration, 
in their richness. In the extent to which thry go beyond the properties of stinuius 
that my have initiated the fantasy. And, as we will attempt to demonstrate, a 
particularly critical dimension is the extent to whlcn the fantasy la construed as 
a reality experience. 

It la noteworthy that, by and Urpe, research and theory on eedia effects have 
tended to neflect the fantasy aspects of the transaction between a program and a 
respondent. Television at udles, for example, rarely exac! * the fantasy components 
of a stlrulus or a're«ponse. Yet^fron the perspective of the student of drar.a, the 
fictional nature of dreams Inessential to the draratlc experience (OHcn, 1961). 
While the view expressed by Coleridge when he said that the proper response to fiction 
requires a "willing suspensl^a^o^disbellef" is not altogether descriptive of the 
behavior of audiences who are all tcoq»ilck tv notice improbabilities in plot ct inciuent 
(Olson, 1961), it does convey the complexity of the cognitive oechanisn involved in 
the raspesse to a draaatic experience. The viewer ia aomehow able to act *t one level 
as if the presented oaterlal were real, while "knowing" at another level that it is 
actually fictional. 

There iw an Important sense, of course, in which all communication lack' reality. 
The written syebol is not the object It represents nor is the television newscast the 
aase as the real event it Is intended to depict. Nevertheless, there Is a difference 
In the icpact of pictorial repreaentatlons which are perceived to be real and those 

whivh jr< • .».»;td f«intj<.v or ,\nholu. I inta- v ^u. tht« t"rn <>t plav and 
Jrtu, v in l»t a r.i'in*. oi e\[>n in*: rpul^vs anU i(1un uhi t' m it hit 

ajtijhor not iuJUimki i<i v J i^uru ptt^iinil ro^i>^n^ i n 1 1 1 1 v , thtllr<ri I cam 
to Jisvriiiinjtt in't*<«.'ii t mt j * uiJ ii iiitv, Ik t»i{fi iKk w j mi mJ the 
oViJ, t'ftwm'in thotiv'hf inii' k t i.tii \ *. i v vnurv ihiMrvn ~ »"t t>*' sr» 1» t" 
»aV£ this discrimination and seme t ices the line between fantasy and realitv is arblfuous. 
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However, when the difference between fantasy and reality la dlrcrlcxlnable , It should cake 

a profound difference In the character of the response. Tell ■ child who la watching 

an aggressive sequence that what he or she thought was a draaa actually happened, and 

note the change In response. 

The depiction of reality, as In television news reports, describes the wo-ld as 

It Is. It serves as a direct source of information about how people behave and about 

the kinds of behavior that are reinforced and socially sanctioned. Probably, for cany 

children, television news programs or documentaries cannot easily be discarded when 

the * 
they leave s e television set for/\"re*l" world, since they have been exposed to a 

clearly labeled nlrror of th* real world. When watching a fictional program, however, 

the child can oore readily restrict the experience to the television viewing situation 

and, In sore circumstances, can freely engage In vicarious aggressive expression with* 

out fear of punishment. These considerations lead to the expectation of important 

quali tat lie ditterences in the re>pon>e to the depiction of actual 
aggression hv the saodia «s compared to fantasy aggression. In general, 
the depiction ot fantasv aggression should tend to lower or leave un- 
atUcted o child's actiun out ot aggress i\,c tendencies. I he depiction ot 
*eal aggrcs.ion, ispciiallv when that aggression is reinforceu, should 
ten! to ta*. 1 1 1 tate "tig^rvss i \ e l»ehawor through such processes a> mi tat ion, 
instruction and dis tnhtbi t ion. 

The Differential Effects of Reality vs . Fantasy Depict Ion of Af rression 

In an initial effort to obtain evidence bearing on the hypothesized functional 
difference between the observation of resl and fictional violence, the effects of 
observing newsr eel and dramitlc depictions of slallar content (e.g., war) on children's 

aggressive behavior in a laboratory situation were compared (Feshbach, 1972 )~ These f 

r 

experimental companions yielded aabiguous findings, In part because of the fact that 

dr'cutlc and fictional presentations of a siullar thene will vary along aany dimensions 

besides the level of reality of the depicted content. lecause of this difficulty an 

alternative expcrirental approach was undertaken In thlch the sane violent film was 

employed but under clearly different sat conditions such that In one experimental 

treatment the subject believed that the TV fllo was of a real event, while In another 
treatment, the & ibject was shown the sane file but was led to believe that it was 
fictional (Feshbach, 1972). 

The subjects were children* drawn froo a reality set or a fantasy set. Children 

assigned to the Reality Condition were told "we are going to show you a newsreel 

of a student riot which was photographed by h~BC newt photographwra wno were right on 

the scene. You night have seen sooc of this on the news bn television before." In 

contrast, children assigned to the Fantasy Condition were told the following. 

"We are going to show you a flln tfrat was cade In a Hollywood studio. The story la 

aoout a student riot. You eight have seen some of the actors on television before." 

Both Fantasy and Reality Set groups saw the sar?e flln — a six-minute sequence combining 
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elements of a real and sovlc version of a carpus riot. This slx-ninute filo cooblncs 
elements of a real ceapus riot and a television story about a carpus riot. It opens 
vith part of « scene shown in the news-police violence segaent, showing arrests and 
a aasaed police line fating the deoonstrators . leaders of the demonstration attecpt 



to control and direct the croud, urging then to avoid confrontation with the police 
The police carch in formation to attack the denonstrators with the*r clubs. The 
flirt cuts to a scene f ron the Carpus violence eovie Whole World is 1 atching . The 
demonstrators hsva established a "sit-in" in the building and police watch outside as 
* crowd Chants. After nightfall, a large nunber of police arrive and enter the building 
and arrest those inside. As the arrested denonstrators are taken to waiting police cars, 
the crowd outside chants, "figs off caapus/* 

Following the presentation of th« filn. the children conpleted a brief question- 
naire about the filn and then, in the gu.'se of a "guessing gane," were given the 
opportunity to aggress *painst i one of the experircnters whenever the latter cade an 
error by prcsuaably subjecting hio to different degrees of averslve noise. The 
intensity varied Iron a soft sound ld a highly averslve sound which, as the experircnter 
explained to the child, was "so loud and painful" that he did not even want to desenstrat 
it to Mb. The average intensity of sound, administered over 15 error trials, constitute 
the prltury oeasurc of aggression. 

While the sare carpus riot fila was shown to the Fan. as y and Realltv Set groups, 
their reaction to the file, as reflected by the aversivc noise reasure, uas quite 
disparate. It can be seen froa Table 1 that the nean aggression for the Reality Set 
Condition Is alcost twice the level of the Fantasy Set eean, the difference between 
the two conditions being highly significant (p<.001). This difference holds for boys, 
for girls, for each socio-e concede level and for all age groups. Corparicons of the 
Reality and Fantasy Set groups with^a control group that had not been exposed to any 
television are particularly lnscructivc. The Kealit> and Fantasy reans differ signi- 
ficantly, In opposing directions, froa the no-television control *roup nean. These 
data indicate that the Reality Set condition sticulated aggression while the Fantasy 
Set condition reduced aggressive behavior, that is, the sa=e aggressive file had 
dianettlcaliy opposite effects depending upon whether the child believed the file was 
raal or fiction*). 

There are two effects that need to be explained*— stloulatlcn of aggression 
associated with the Reality Set and reduction of aggression associated with the 
Fantasy Set, There are a nuaber of possible explanations that night account for the 
stinulation effect. These include the displacement of aggression as a result of 
being aroused by the filn, disinhibition and codcllng of aggression as a result of 
observing socially approved aggressive behavior. Of particular theoretical rclevan e, 
in terns of the function of fantasy, is the reduction In aggression that took pl^ce 
when the children believed that the carpus riot was fictional. The label "fantasy" 
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apparently acted a discriminative sticulus, eliciting a differential *et of 
reactions than the label "reali" 

However, the nature of these differential reactions has only been descried in 
general terns and requires core specific delineation. We need to be able to specify 
the circus* tances under uhlch the fantasy label is irportant. For exarple, one eight 
reasonably conjecture that the fantasy label should sake little difference in the 
response of a pre-school age child to the depiction of aggressive interactions cn 
television in as truch .as the discrimination between fantasy and reality has not yet 
been well established at this age level. 

Secondly, we need to identify the properties of television stiruli which lead 
to the perception and labeling of the television presentation as real or fictional* 
The explicit label given to a program e.g., docurentary, play, "any reserblance to 

persons living or dead is purely coincidental", is not the only factor 
determining how the prograa will be apprchendrd by the audience. Content and stylistic 
or structural variables will also affect the reality-fantasy properties of a stimulus. 
The stereotyped Western and the battle fought in outer space, no less than cartotn 
characterization, have an iopottant fantasy component. The degree of detail and explicit 
depletion of violent, partial arts Is probably axother irportant stimulus dinension 
deternirlng the extent to which, the stimulus is perceived as depicting a real event 
and as being appropriate for ioitation and rode ling. One aighl conjecture that the 
greater the detail presented, the closer the stioulus in question becomes an approxica- 
tion of reality — the co*srunication shifts froa a fantasy or story to a "how to" ressage. 
It Is the latter type of program that is likely to "teach" violence to children. 

The Hu 1 1 1 -d 1 r e n s 1 on a 1 Structure of Afgre^ive Media Content 

The fantasy-reality dimension is of course only one of a number of para^eurs 
that should be taken into account when atterpting to evaluate the lrpact of TV 
aggression upon the attitudes and behavior of an audience. There arc cany other 
irportant progran factors, including tho degree to which aggression is reinforced 
or punished, the circumstances under which aggressive acts occur, and the :<usicr.- 
inducing versus tension-reducing pr£pterties of the story sequence (Tannenbaun, 1V7J/. 
In addition, sonv: recent data analyses that we have carried out Indicate that there 
are systenatic differences araong children in their preferences for particular types 
of aggressive piogracs, and It teens reasonable to hypothesize that these differences 
in preferences tay oediate differences in the lrpact of these progiars. The p-ogra^ 
preference an.-lysii was based on data obtained during the Fes'ifcjch v*d Singer U97U 
experimental field study. The participants In t v is study indicated the degree of 
llke-dlslRe on a six Point rating scale of each progran they observed over the six 
week period. After elioinating those prograr* that were infrequently seen, the 
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preference ratings were ~ntercorrelated and the resultant correlation satrix eas 
factor analyzed. 1 

The analysis of the prograa preferences of the experieental croup which had 
been assigned prinarily aggressive programs to observe, yielded four factors. Two 
of these factors, factor 1 and factor 4, can both be labeled as "Vestern"types, 
with Bonanja, Branded, Twelve-o'clock High and Honey Vest being anong the prcgraes 
with high loadings (above .5) on factor 1, and Laredo, Jesse Jaaes and Battaan 
appearing on factor A. The psychological difference between these two factors is 
„ not apparent— perhaps the critical discrimination lying in the sex difference between 
the central characters in Honey Vest and Batnan. Each of the other two factors 
constitutes a psychological distinct group. Factor 2 has a clear 'crise-f ighting 
component (F.B.I . and The Untouchables) while factor 3 has a donlnant fantasy, 
science fiction eleaent (Outer Linlta. Twilight Zone). Ve -are currently exploring 
the personality correlates of these factor preferences and possible differences in 
aggressive reactions to these different types of prolans. 

One cannot infer frco the finding of systematic differences in subjects' 
preferences for particular classes of aggressive progrscs that there are systematic 
dlffeienccs In aggressive reactions to these prograos. However, It aeens very 
likely that the preference for progrars in a particular aggressive category has 
scoe functional significance, although It is possible that whether a youngster 
likes science fiction, Westerns or crire fighting is cerely an arbitrary natter of 
taste, like a preference for rice crisples versus com flakes. At the very least, 
the factor analytic results Indicate that considerable caution cust be exercised 
In asking generalizations about the effects of aggressive thenatlc content per se. 
Empirical evidence regarding the effect of different categories of aggression 
progfans as well as different dimensions or paraceters of the progran presentation 
la required. It 1$ «,ul<:e possible that prograr* In one category such « crire- 
fighters nay tend to stipulate aggressive benaviors while Western and science 
fiction fare have little effect or even opposite, moderating consequences. More- 
over, the effects of these progran l>.»es cay further vary as a function of variations 
In the preference of the audience. 

The analysis of even this llcited data set cakes evident the oultlfaceted 
and multivariate nature of the Issues Involved when one atterpts to determine the 
•caning and lopact of exposure to aggressive TV content. One has to distinguish 
and assess the interaction between realatlvely stable aggressive personality dispo- 
sitions and the aggression eliciting properties of a progran. A further distinction 
la required between the nomative effects of different types of aggressive programs 
e.g., prograns representing each of the four factors, and the effects of exposure 
to a preferred versus non-preferred progran type. And the factor analysla that has 
been reported Is only one way of differentiating aztng different types of aggressive 
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pragra». within each factor grouping, there are variations in not only the 

frequency, intensity and reinforcement of depicted aggressive interactions but also 
in the fantasy-reality tiinensioo. Although science fiction program tend to have a 
strong fantasy component, soc* Version* toay be very realistically presented In like 
Banner, Chile crime fighter prograns nay tend to be higher on the reality dlrenslo-i, 
in aooe instances the style and story development cay facilitate the apprehension 
of the progran as largely fantasy. 

Further, the extent to which a sticulus is perceived as real or as fantasy 
is not determined* aolely by the properties of t<ie st inulu'... ' The apprehension of a 
Stimulus as real or fantasy, or at sone level in between, is a cognitive process 
influenced, of course, by characteristics of the stimulus. It is also influenced 
by characteristics of the perceiver or audience. These oay be generalized pcrscnaliSy 
dispositions such as the inability to discriminate between fantasy and reality (e 
■one par,-cld schizophrenics, very young children). Other relevant individual 
dispositional variables relate to particular pcraenal experiences of the viewer, 
^Thus a filn depicting aggressive delinquent actions of ar urban gang cay appear as 
a fantasy to a rural child but froa the perspective of lev incooe city duellers, nay 
teen directly relevant to their daily lives. 2 Vhat is perceived as fantasy, then, 
and what is experienced as reality nay vary with the viever. 

fantasy Processes and the Peduction of Agression 

The fantasy- reality variable, liVe nany cognitive processes which arc attuned 
to intervene between stimulus and action, is net a sinple. easily assessed contruct, 
Is addition, its behavioral properties require further elaboration and auch nx>xt 
•rpirical testing. However, despite the ieprecision in definition and in theoretical 
functions that currently prevails in regard to fantasy processes, the fantasy-realty 
distinction o?fers an initial "ep toward a rx>re discrininat ing understanding of the 
attractions and effects of the nasa vedia. 

To be sure, there are tyrbolic representations transmitted through tclevislo- 
and other oedia that are directly related to (he behavioral enactnent of these repre- 
sentations. Children and adults can laarn apgressive solutions to conflict flow 
soce aggressive television content, certain children nay acquire aggressivaj response 
tiridencies through identification with egpressive heroes, aggressive represent alien m 
on television can serve to stisulate and disinhibit aggressive response tendencies 
in the audience, incessant bonbardnent of the television audience with realistic^ 
detailed depictions of violenca and its consequences oay 'tltioately produce indifference 
to these consequences in reality as well as on filn, and thereby brutalize the tele- 
vision audience. Yet these processes, iU leading to the prediction that the depiction 
of aggression interactions on teltvision vill result in an in'reaent in aepressive 
behavior in the audience, by no oeans exhaust the psychological nechanisns oparating 
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when a viewer observer television content, particularly draeatic content which Is 
readily construed and understood as a fantasy represent*: Ion, 

„ It is these latter processes that are relevant, to an understanding of those 
findings reflecting decrements In aggressive behavior following exposure to aggressive 
content on television. Raving previously enumerated sore of the conditions wh^ch . 
determine the degree to which a television representation la experienced as fantasy, 
we turn- now to an examination of the specific processes by vhlch dfVerse fantasy 
experiences can help regulate aggressive behavior (Feshbach 4 Feshbach, 1972). Ore 
Can distinguish at least five nechanlsns ty* »nich a fantasy experience can produce a 
diminution In aggression. 

1. Substitute Coal 

The not widely considered process, and the one which has occasioned the rost 
controversy, is the hypothetical substitute goal function of fantasy. This assumption 
la still a basic tenet In psychoanalytic theory. .In the caie of aggression, the 
fantasy experience Is assured to ser/e as a substitute for the direct aggressive peal 
response of Infliction of pain and thereby reduce the Intensity of aggressive drive. 
Psychoanalytic theory Is not very specific on .he characterlsticsvhich a fantasy ray 
require in order to have substitute goal value. Froa a psychoanalytic standpoirt, 
•laost any' type of cognition— a verbal syabol, a percept, a fantasized goal response, 
an elaborate ideational se«u?ncc, can serve this function. Of all of the nee!iaiisps 
to be enunerated, the substltut goal function of fantasy, without further specification 
of the nature of the fantasy. Is the post theoretically arblguous. 

There is little erplrlcal evidence that can le cited which directly supports the 
hypothesized substitute goal ' action of fantasy. Also, considerable skepticism has 
been expressed on' an a prlt. level concerning the credibility of this assured process. 
To many critics it seecs unlikely that the ^ servatlon, on television, of acts of 
aggression directed towards tore fictional villain could raterlallv reduce one's 
sotlvatlon to arprcss against an actual villain or provocator. If ope is angered by 
anothef person, one nay be atrr»r ed to fantasies of retaliation hut these fantasies 
nay not affect one's drive I ft rfrallatc. To use an older but apt theoretical des- 
cription, these aggressive fantasies ray have hiph attractiveness or substitute 
valence but very little substitute value. However, It Is possible that aggressive 
fantasies oay reduce aggresive motivation through several of the other rechanisns to 
be elaborated upon. 

2. Expressive V alue 

Closely relartc^ to but theoretically distinct frop the substitute goal hypothesis 
is the potential enotlonal expressive function of fantasy. The expression of affect 
eust be distinguished from rotlwated behavior derived froa that affect. For exarple, 
statements «vuch as "I an angry," "you sake ce r*d" or stamping of the feet, pounding 
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of tht fist, snarling end relittd grimaces ire expressions of anger. Statements as 
"you are stupid jnd despicable" or pressing * button which activates an electric 
shock device, or engaging in a physical assault , gore close Jy resesble aggressive 
aotlvated behavior. Of course, the latter »ay slso be expressive of >anger. However, 
the critical point is thct anger can be expressed and communicated without necessarily 
inflicting injury or destruction. Thus, while fantasizing injury to acne provocaror 
way not be s substitute for the actual infliction of injury, it still cay provide an 
opportunity for the expression of aggressive affect, In imuch the saae sense as facial 
stovements anJ overt vocalizations are used to express feelings. An important implica- 
tion of this proposition is thst a close connection or sinUarlty between an aggressive 
fantasy and an anger-provoking stimulus is o c necessary jor the fantasy to produce a 
decreocnt in aggression toward that stimulus. The only requirement would be that the 
aggressive fantasy activity provide an opportunity for the expression of aggressive 
affect. I would sugge»t that the concept of catharsis can ultimately be best under- 
stood In "era of expression and discharge of sffect through f«nCssy. 
3 ( Inverse of Action „ 

A core widely recognized cognitive function of fantasy Is its vicarious relation- 
ship to action. Both psychoanalytic theory (Rapaport, 19S9) and the Werner-Warner 
(1952) sansorl -tonic theory have postulated an inverse relationship between thought 
and sctlon such that a restraint on ootor sctlon Increases cognitive activity and, 
conversely, cognitive activity reduces the Impulse to action. This process is 
especially important in the case of aggresalvt behavior because of its typically 
strong lrpulslve component, Here one needs to distinguish between aggressive behavior 
which is largely instrumental, as in the case of the child who deliberately pushes 
and shoves to be first in line and aggressive behsvlor which Is slso s response to 
strong esotlons. The scnsorl-tonlc function of fsntssy not likely to hsve any 
effect on lrstrurental aggression which involves deliberation and articulation of a 
goal but should help reduce the amplitude of affect mediated aggression. The child 
who is frustrated and angry has a propensity or Impulse to/, lash out at ths source 
of the frustration and anger. A reflective cognitive response helps the child delay 
acting on impulse. The cognitive response ray be relatively simple, as In "counting 
to ten", or nay taVe the form of an elaborate aggressive fantasy. The cognitive 
activity nay directly reduce the atrength of the instigation, as stnsorl-tonlc theory 
voujd suggest, and/or nay act as a stimulus for other cognitions which nay lead to 
a reconsideration of the altuatlon and review of alternative nodes of behavior. 

It should be noted that unlike the case for tha expressive discharge of anger 
which is probably beat served by an aggressive fantasy, the cognitive control or 
delay function of fantasy behavior can be served by non-a gressive ss veil ss aggressive 
fantasies. However, an aggressive, angered individual nay be core attracted to and/or 
prefer aggressive fantasies over non-aggressive ones (the substitute vslence sspect of 
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fantasy), and, for that reason, aggressive Individual* are nore likely to utilize 
aggressive fantasies— whether Internally sticulattd «r extet»»«»ily stlrulated through 
television, for the control of aggressive behavior. 
4, Positive yrlnforcerent 

A reflating process, related to but quite-distinct frcn the aggressive substitute 
go*l function, Is the satisfaction one nay derive froo imaginative fights* whether 
self or ncdia generated. TV child engaging in a classic Walter Kitty fantas> ca> 
experience pleasuie. Sinply conjecturing consequences of various possible actions 
say also be a rewarding cognitive activity. When aggressive fantasy Is elicited, the 
ability to conjecture inageS of physical prowess without anxiety or er.barrasscent. 
or to feci oastery over one's lfpulses as well as power over others cay be sn e& -±y 
satisfying cognitive experience. In the case of eedia generated fantasies, this 
satisfaction is augmented by whatever additional enjoyracnt is derived fro» the "enter- 
taincvent" value of the stinulos. Sihc - the generated positive affect is incompatible 
with feeling of frustration, annoyan ~. and related aggresslen-evokirg stimuli, t M s 
fype of cognitive activity should * ... to a gecresent in aggressive behavior. It 
should b« noted that the content of the fantasy dees not have to b« aggressive in 
order to produce this effect. 

The positive affective state produced by fanta r y activity, in addition ;o tciry 
incompatible with agpression-instlgatlng stimuli, has another property tnich could 
result In a dlnin^t ion oi aggressive, acting out behavior. The evocation of positive 
affect should reinforce whatever behavior led to the satisfying state of dff«lrs--ln 
this instance, a fantasy response. One could argue that reinforcement of an a<vre»sive 
fantasy response could yenerillze to actual aggressive behavior. However, I surgest 
"* that where there is a discrinnable dif^yente between fantasy and reality, st renptberiirg 
of the fantasy response should decrease the probability of a non-fantasy act, certainly 
a proposition open to erpirl.al verification. It Is also important to note t w .at fantasie 
cay vary in the decree of satisfaction they provide and seoe are »*ore f rust retire aa<* 
tension arousing than they are satisfying, however, to the extent that these fantasies 
provide satisfaction, whether fror reHuced anxiety, feelings of eastery, or entertainment 
value, they should result in lowered aggression. 

A core obvious rechanisn throurh which cognitive activity can reduce <"?ressien 
it the importunity for restructuring « evaluation and rational decision rAaking which 
thinking affords. The proc*« of thinking allows for the analysis and recombination 
of events, new lnsifhts snd the confide ration of alternative codes of action. The 
oppor r .nlty for these prwteases would appear to be United for eedla generated argressiv 
fantssles. Most current television and rovie fare do not provide pew perspectives or 
lnaights. However, it is possible for drara in general, including the drasagic deplccior 
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of violence, to enhanca self-awarenesa md add to the undent andinf of the sources of 
one's own efgresslcn, In a cure codest aensc, eedia depicted violence culminating ln^ 
physical punishaent and the loss of lova objects nay increase one's understanding cf 
the aversive consequences of violence and thereby tend to reduce aggressive behavior 

To *sutnarixe, the faotasy experience provided by none television programs with 
aggressive content can contxol or reduce aggressive acting out behavior because the 
fantasy provides a substitute for aggression toward the actual target (unlikely), 
because it provides an opportunity for the expression of anger, because it functions 
as a cognitive control, becasue 1 1 is satisfying and enjoyable and because it my 
facilitate new insights and cognitive reorganization (the latter unlikely* gi ver the curre.x 
state of TV fare). In enumerating tie various processes vhich night mediate a decre- 
ment in aggression following a fantasy activity, we have only provided a bare outline 
of one aet of possible relationships between fantasy and overt aggressive behavior. 
Ve have not considered the conditions under vhich a fantasy activity way at inula tc 
and facilitate aggression and we have only touched upon the parameters vhich deterrire 
the degree of cognitive control resulting fron each of the indicated nechani»rs. A 
full theoretical and ecpirical analysis would require a specification of the content 
and structure of the fantasy, pertinent historical and other predispoaiticnul factors, 
and a cocparable specification of the apgressive response as well. 

The cccplexity and demands of this task underlire how little is knevn about the 
psychological role and functions of drana, drears and related amorphous fantasy 
-experiences in hunan developoent and adjustment, lut enough is known to suggest 
that the behavioral effects of witnessing the depiction of aggressive, violent acts 
on television are dependent upon prograa, contextual and paraonality variables, and 
that the analysia and atudy of the factors determining whether a program ia apprehended 
as a fantasy and of the cognitive and ©otivatlonal processes involved in fantasy 
activity would be a fruitful avenue to pursue. 



lt'vant to express ny appreciation to the joint Comittee for research on Television 
and Children for providing an additional grant to support this analysis. It should 
be gratuitous, but unfortunately is not , to point out that the trant Iron this 
Cooulttee, which draws its funds primarily fron television network sources, h*s no 
Uniting clauses or hidden agenda. The author has, as did Feshbach & Sinrer In 
their field study grant, complete autonc-* in the irplerentation of the s*tudy and 
in the analysts, Interpretation and publication of the findinfa, , 

*It ahould also be noted trat the contrary can occur, that because one has axttnslve 
and intlnate exporience with sone action or issue depicted on television, one nay 
be nore prone to criticize it and rejact the content as inaccurate and unreal. 

. . . * " ' Table l J " , 

Moan level of aggressive response 
as a function of fantasy versus reality set 

Reality set » No TV Fantasy se 
(K-20) (N-20) (N-20) 

4,30 3*40 *«29 

Reality vs. fantasy FO3.0S, p<.001 
Reality vs. Ko TV F» S,39, p <.05 

Fantasy vs. No TV F» 6,14, p< ,05 • 
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Sodftl 

RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 
Programs 

6103 Ellis Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 



October 27, 1!)84 



^Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Dirkscn Senate Office Building 
Room 224 

Washington. D C 2O510 



Dear Senators: 

Some details about you* present concerns havt been published in the Richmond 
Times Dispatch and I Would like to make .some comment that might prove 
helpful in your deliberations 

As for TV's Captain Kangaroo 1 ! .statement that televised violence teaches 
children aggressive behavior, he is right.* 

¥ 

As for Jib Fowlcs* opinion that "fantasy mayhem on the television screen . 
helps the child to discharge tensions and animosities. 11 he is wrong. He echoes 
tbc ancient ancient theo y of dramatic purgation announced by Aristotle in his 
Poetics, calling it "calnarsia, '• but this theory is inapplicable under present 
conditions (indeed, if it ever was). In the mordern scene, children who have 
difficulty distinguishing fantasy from, i eality, do not vicariously vent accumulated 
stress--they become inured to violence because they experience so much of it, 
and seek increasing amounts of it for satisfaction— this is the key to whM has 
been called the brutalizatlon of society, 

a 

Another unfortunate result of thict incessant exposure to TV violence is a growth , 
within the psyetaes of very young ptople of an urge to do violence for the pleasure 
it affords, which might be called, in our society, the birth of sadism,, and a 
sharp rise in the fear index. It is the avqwed putpoac of certain Hollywood types 
to evoke In the audience, i i the name oj greed (i.c . profit to backers) the 
intenscst emotional reactions possible, giving no thought at all to the normal 
slow recovery rate that is healthy The consequence is that truncated recovery 
is perverted into sadistic ImpuUc. It is analogous to slow poisoning. 

Jib Fuwlei said that * hiidrcn know the difference between "just pretend' 1 and 
reality. No doubt this is true to a large extent when children are involved in 
their own play however, h v w can children distinguish between other people's 
• fantasy mg and reality? No one has yet been able to come up with a meaningful * 
answer to that one. The increasing •realism* ■ insisted upon by many directors 
of films makes it even more problematic, not even most adults can distinguish 
between what they »ee as ••entertainment 11 and what is presented at "news M 
What dues Jib Fowlea have as a basis for making such an assertion? "Fantasy 
aggression via television can be the antidote to the child's real-world pressures 
and constraints " What "nonsense 
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Put/ihut it* not the point* Jib Fowles 1 strategy has been to sh*ft the focus of the 
m/fuirv The real issue la how the emotions, not only of the child but also of , 
the adult, art; manipulated in unhealthy way.s by the^ewnty deputed endksslv 
on television. In Hob Keshan's words. 'This (steady) diet of violence has 
created an immunity to the horror of violence in a nation of viewers over the 
last quarter centurv' the yourtg etviid may e\en come to believe that the 
use of vte>lenee is notified in problenv-solvlng n This prticiseU echoes my point 
about the brutacli nation of our socle tv 

Perhaps most of the $00 studied of TV violence in the lasl 30 years have been 
unscientifu^as Fowles Mates, but I wonder how he can know that for certain 
I doubt he Knows all of them or has evaluated them sufficiently to be able to say 
whether the> are scientific or not But what about those few he agrees were 
sc lent if U ! % Does he call for tjiem to be discarded along wT\h the rest* 1 Arid 
must ev<;ry study be scientific .' if subjective impression of no value at all? [t > 
was once a scientific fact that "all swans are white, 11 and there were hundreds 
of .sightings of white .-»w"ans which proved the "fact M Jet it took onU one sighting 
of a black swan fn Australia to thoroughly destroy the law of whiteness" 

Indeed, there is sufficient ewdeme to refute ome* for all Jib Fowles' contention.** 
By the wa>, what does he teach. "Wish- Fulfillment in Twinkie-Land"? 

In seeking to excuse* tele vimou from responsibility for the generation of violenee- 
ori«nt«*ci Attitude \ Fhilip II trding,'*> statement that .social conditions ae count for 
much viol«'me m\h U sustained, provided that he is compelled to cease to, ignore 
the fo^t th»t tc levision <.unstitute*s<i laig** part, and an overly influential part 
at that, of <»uc ial conditioning and that it is the stated purpo.se of television to t 
mflueiw *- th* .va> pruple think and Inh.tve \\h tt CBS vlaims to believe is clearly 
contrary to, the evident «* 

*f 

Senator-, j I hop** this lett» r will prove to be* of value in >our deliberation 



y^l'imes C# Rogers 
l>ir«"cttv of Rese *r^b 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF CHILD PSYCHIATRY 

3615 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20016 
(202) 966i«00 



* * .obor 29. 19^ 

CmmI MMWi * ' 

Rulenieiser.m.d. 

r~n tm Mr - ^S*n*tcT Arlen Specter 

UviNCrillUrS.M.0. 331 Hart Senate Office fiulldlng 

U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 205 1 C 

''Dear Senator Specter: 

wqiA*D COHEN. M.o. The wooers of the American Acadeoy of Child Psychiatry 

Omw**. kmt**i9tt*t — ' appreciate /our interest In and support for improved television 

xku\XjtS^\mttnT' programming for children, The recent tearing held by the 
niLUAM M.Ut senate $l>bcoJnm|llet on Juven j le j us tlce, which you chair, will 

MJtKYlACll M.O * onCe *9 a,n P°* nt out to broadcasters that there 'Is widespread 

NANCY H ASiirrT.M.D. alarm over the amount of violence on television* In spite of 
CoAvfoiwJjh d.» * protestations by- witnesses who refuse to accept findings of 

major studies about the causal relationship between television 
ALAN AXELSON. M.O** violence and aggressive behavior, you have taken t loe to listen 
svsan KisiitjR. H d. to children, their parents and teachers, and to professionals 

fETHTTAf^MY^MVo* who understand the dangers. The Academy mercers share your 
concern and offer our cooperation in educating the public, as 
well as the broadcasters about the need to provide quality 
programming ^nd reduce excessive violence. 



Srft^^MJtorM^MMM^ jhe Issues of television violence and the lack of adequate 

OKfwOMir programnlng for children and adolescents have resulted In the 

e^w^c***** appointing of a special Academy Task Force on Violence and the 

VIRGIN tAQ.lAUSC It Media, which will soon complete its Initial report. The report 

reinforces the issues that you raised at the hearing that, 
television does not do a good job of serving children, oOd that 
r»«i*cwf«M* cven wOrs0 i the programming has a harmful effect on them. The 

OAUDMtAtttJt.M u. report will also summarize current Findings and call for 

additional action in the form of research, education, and 
cooperation among concerned profess tonal groups. I will have 
a copy of the report sent to you when it Is ready for distribution. 

* I am enclosing, for your. Information, an Academy press 

release which reviews the recent series of television programs 
on teenage suicide victims. The use of television to examine* this 
tragedy Is a related concern, and I know we 'share support for 
educating the public about what can be done to prevent teenagers 
from taking their lives. 

Vhank you again for your concern for children ar^d the» 
Influence of television on their lives. 1 look forward to 
the Academy working with you and your staff on this and other 
Issues of concern. 

Sincerely, 

t 

. .> 1 f 

Helen falser, M.O. 
President 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE/ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACri 

October 25, 19*4 



VSE/ 



Melissa Maholick, American Academy of 
Child Paychiatrf, <202) 966-T779 

> John Blamphin, American Paychiatrle 

Association, (202) 612-0138 * 

MEDICAL ORGANIZATIONS LIST TEEN SUICIDE WARNING SIGNS 

With strong concern atout the recent increases in teenage and child suicide 

V • 

throughout to U.S., the American Academy of Child Psychiatry and the American 
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Psychiatric Association issue the following information about the warning signs of fuicide 
in adolescents, and the contagious nature of teenage suicides, causing them to occur in 
clusters. 

The broadcast of network television programs on adolescent suicide— "Hear Me 
Cry" on CBS, Wednesday, October 17; 'Silence of the Heart" on CSS, Tuesday, 
October 30; and "Surviving" plus a half-hour educational program, on ABC, in January, 
1915— makes it particular^ important that parents, young people and others in the 
community be aware of this information at this timp. 

Even when producers include warning signs in a ^dratnstixatic-- viewers 
emotionally involved in the drama may miss them. The warning signs- of adolescents who 
may try to kill themselv es include many of the typical indications of the illness of 
depression* 

*y 

o , noticeable, change in eating and sleeping habits. 

o withdrawal from friends arid family and from regular activities, 

o persistent boredom, 

o a decline In the quality of schoolwork, 

o violent or rebellious behavior, 

o running away, 

o drug and alcohol abuse, ■» 

o unusual neglect of personal appearance, 

o difficulty concentrating, 

o radical personality change, f 

o complaints about physical sVrcptoma, often related to emotions, such as 

stomach ache, headache, fatigue, etc. 
A te>nafer who Is planning to commit suicide may also : 

o Give verbal "hints" with statements such as: "1 won't be a problem for you 

much longir," "Nothing matters," 'It's no use." 
# , o Put his or her affairs in br\ »r— for example, give away favorite possessions, 

clean his cr her room, throw things away, etc. 
o Btcome suddenly cheerfuiafter a period of depression. 

Adolescents from families In which suicide has occurred or which have a history of 
drug or alcohol abuse, are more at risk. 

Adolescents who attempt suicide often ftti that no one needs them, that nobody 
cares. Teen suicides also may occur shortly after a loss of some kind 1 — for example, the 
death of a friend or family member, breahup with a boyfriend or girlfriend, parental 
divorce. 

The two organization recommend that if children or teenagers watch a television 
program about teen suicide, parenta join them in viewing tile program and attempt to 
discuss it afterwards. 

Depression and suicidal tendencies are treatable. Parents, brothera or sisters, 
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friends or teachers who notice any of the above warning signs should make an effort to 
discuss thtm with the child or teenager and seek professional help for that person if 
there is reason for concern. 

The three organizations also want the public to be aware of the followini 
information about adolescent suicide: 

Events and, studies show that media coverage of suicide may increase suicidal 
behavior in vulnerable youngsters. In movie representations of teenafe suicide, 
portraying the suicide victims a* attractive individuals or "stars" can intensify this 
effect. 

There. hav# been lncreasln| reports of adolescent suicides occurring within the 
context of "cluster outbreaks.* When one suicide occurs in a community, several suicides 
among young people attending the same high school or group of schools may result. 
Research shows that when this occum, the young people have not always known each 
othor, but may know of the deaths through media coverage. 

A number of communities have witnessed this devastating phenomenon. The 
problem has led the Fedei.. Government to establish a center for the study of cluster 
suicides at the Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta, Georgia. In addition, the National 
Institute <* Mental Health has established a suicide research unit which is sponsoring 
research on behavioral and biological risk factors for suicide i« young people. 

Research has demonstrated the suggestible nature of adolescents who attempt 
suicide. Adolescent psychiatric patients who attempt suicide are more likely to have a 
close relative or friend who has made a .uiclde attempt than other psychiatric patients 
who have not made a suicide attempt. 

Events and studies involving adolescent suicides indicate that the suicides may 
occur shortly after exposure io the fictional treatment of suicide. While the provision of 
adjunctive "hot line" services may be helpful to a proportion of children who are exposed 
to such films, there is evidence that the population which makes the most use of hot 
lines-young females-is not the group which is most at risk. 

When depression or suicidal feelings affect a young person, sources of help include 
the local medical society, child psychiatrists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, school 
counselors, and other mental health professionals. 

The American Academy of Child Psychiatry headquartered in Washington, D.C., 
has a membership of 3,000 physicians with at . ,t five years of advanced training in 
general 'and child psychiatry, and sponsor A variety of programs to further the 
psychiatric care of children, adolescents and their families. 

The American Psychiatric Association, based in Washington, D.C., represents 
nearly 30,0^0 psychiatrists who share a common interest in the continuing study of 
psychiatry and In the search for more effective ways to combat mental illnesses. 

o 
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